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CHAPTER V. 

With the privilege of a writer, we now expunge 
from oar narrative as many days as one score and 
ten: and find the old fiddle, after the lapse of one 
month, hanging quietly against the wall of Quil- 
ler’s cabin, the subject of remark of the two most 
prominent characters of our :tory—the father and 
son, who were contemplating its tarnished face 
and well-worn strings. 

“Time was, Emmerson, wher. mu hand might 
sweep a bow across its strings lightly as another’s, 
but that time hath past, and it little befits one of 
my age, who should be thinking of the grave and 
of his sins, to seck amusement in such toys.” 

“Not of the grave, father,” said the young man, 
with an affectionate earnestness that was not as- 
sumed. “It is true, you have passed the prime of 
life, but age has not yet furrowed your brow, and 
yon still retain the vigor and freshness of man- 
hood:—your step is firm, your hand is steady, and 
your eye undimmed.” 

“It may seem as you say, my son,—the weight 
of years has not bowed my form, thougli sorrows 
have scattered trost upon my head; but, of late, I 
have felt the tooth of Time knawing sensibly at 
my vitals. I feel lonely, too, very lonely, now 
that Milly has gone.” 

“Gone where?” inquires the reader. 

The interruption is rather unseasonable, but 
sooner than incur the imputation of being unoblig- 
ing, we will digress. Louise had not long been 
returned home in safety, before Milly—who, not- 
withstanding her simplicity, was a shrewd obser- 
ver—discovered that her new hope of sharing 
Emmerson’s love was doomed to disappointment. 
To her he wore the same gererous smile he had 
always worn—the smile that had unconsciously 
won her wild affections; but she soon perceived 
how cold that smile contrasted with the enraptur- 
ed glow that lighted his countenance in Louise’s 
presence. The tremulous tone, and impassioned 
tenderness with which he saluted the daughter of 
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Roderick Gillingham, were unlike the indifferent 
‘pleasant morning, my pretty red sister,” with 
which he greeted herself. It is no easy matter to 
analyze that casket of complicated feelings, a wo- 
man’s heart. 

It is most generally as much at the disposal 
of circumstances, as the bark at sea without a 
rudder is at the mercy of every wind that blows. 

| It is a mystery that is hard to unravel, and to 
have divined the manner in which Milly’s dis- 
covery operated to bring about a change in her 
feelings, would have been impossible; though cer- 
tain it was that a change was wrought, and her 
hopeless passion as suddenly quenched as it had 
sprung into existence. When, therefore, she ap- 
peared at Joshua Henzell’s feast, it was with a 
heart once again free. The truant young Henzell 
beheld her, was captivated at once with the wild 
order of her beauty, her naivette, and the natural, 
though uncultivated intelligence of her mind.— 
Inclination was the only motive that governed his 
conduct, and his inclination led him to fix upon 
Milly as his life’s partner. She was equally 
charmed with his unrestrained mirth, and flatter- 
ed by the decided preference he manifested for 
herself. There was something in his reckless, 
wild spirit and mercurial disposition, congenial) to 
her own warm feelings. They met again, ex- 
changed vows, and a fortnight afterward Mrs. 
Mildred Henzell was introduced by her husband 
into the fashionable circles of Philadelphia. Hav- 
ing thus satisfied the reader with regard to Milly, 
let us return to Emmerson and his father. 

“But that instrument,’’ continued Quiller, “it 
was a singular whim in my old friend Henzell, to 
insist so upon my accepting it. Suppose you take 
it, my son; in after days the sound of it will 
awaken recollections of these events, and it will 
afford you pleasure to think upon them. And your 
children, too,” the old man smiled, and Emmer- 
son colored, ‘will be crowding around your knee, 
and you can point to it and repeat to them the 
story. It may remind you, also, that you have 
had a father.” 

“I will take it,” replied Emmerson, ‘not that 
there is need of a memento to keep alive the mem- 
ory of my father, and of these times, but because 
I think familiar sounds may serve to make remem- 
brances more vivid.” 
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‘And now, in a weck, you say, Louise has prom- 
ised you her hand?” 

Emmerson colored again, as lie assented. 

“Well, she is fair, she is virtuous and amiable, 
and may make you happy. Godgrantit! Now, 
this is as it should be; Gillingham and I have often 
talked together as if we hoped that such a thing 
might come to pass, but he, poor soul, has not 
been spared to sce it. My best and truest friend! 
I may not long be after him.” A tear moistened 
the old man’s eye, and, witha sigh, he bent his 
head for a while in silent meditation. At length 
he proceeded: “The time has now arrived, my 
son, that you should know something of my histo- 
ry, and of your own. I shall tell you my life in 
a few words, if you will not interrupt me, or make 
any comment until I have finished. 


“I was born in England. My parents were 
wealthy and noble, and I, their only son, was pet 
ted and spoiled. As our estate was near the me- 
tropolis, most of my time was spent in it, and the 
innumerable shrines of vice which abound in Lon- 
don were soon familiar with a votary in my per- 
son. Time went; and when I attained my twen- 
ty-fourth year, I had become notorious among my 
acquaintances as the handsome libertine, for 1 had 
the pleasing unction applied to my vanity, of 
knowing that I was esteemed the most handsome 
fellow of the circle in which I moved. About 
this time I fell into a di-pute with a certain young 
Jord, with whom I had some slight acquaintance. 
Words grew warm between us, and some disclo- 
sures were made that, for the safety of his honor 
had better have remained secret. Unable to en- 
dure the mortification consequent upon this affair, 
he left England, none knew whither; but it was 
generally supposed, to endure only a temporary 
self-banishment until the unhappy disclosures 
should have been forgotten. I received a note 
from him, written in an abusive strain, informing 
me that he would be revenged! Shortly afterward, 
I became acquainted with a young lady of rank, 
beauty and distinguished virtue. | We grew inti- 
mate, and one evening, by some unaccountable 
means or other, we became impressed with the 
conviction that we loved. We were married, and 
through the agency of one of the best of wives, 
I became a reformed man, and for several years 
continued in the enjoyment of uninterrupted hap- 
piness. It was real happiness—the calm and 
tranquil bliss that deep and holy affection, health 
and competency bestow, unalloyed by the pangs 
of conscience, the debility of body, and of mind, 
that ever follow the transports of pleasurable vice, 

“During the first year of our marriage, you, 
my son, were given to existence, and proved an 
addition to the number of our blessings. We had 
then nothing to wish for, and I vainly imagined 
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that it would be my fortunate lot to glide through 
life with unruffled rapture to the grave. Strange, 
that, notwithstanding all I had beard and witness- 
ed of the instability of human happiness, I should 
be credulous enough to put dependence in it: yet 
I dil, and sorely has my credulity been punished. 
Tliree years passed so smoothly that I was almost 
unconscious of their lapse, when one night re- 
turning from the opera alone, I was interrupted 
in an unfrequented street by a raan in whom I re- 
cognized Lord C , the young nobleman with 
whom I had had the unfortunate altercation.— 
Revenge!’ exclaimed he, offering me one of the 
brace of pistols he held in his hand. I did not 
accept it, but stepped back a few paces, and drew 
my own. He fired, and missed me. I attempted 
a reconciliation, but he would hear of none, and 
shouting for ‘revenge!’ more furiously than be- 
fore, bade me defend myself. This time we both 
fired simultaneously, and I received a wound in 
the shoulder, while he fell to the ground. The 
crowd collected, and I hastened home, to have 
my slight wound bandaged. The next day urgent 
affairs called me from the city to my estate, 
where I had scarce arrived before I received the 
note, which adhered to your elbow some time 
since. Jt was from your mother; I was surprised 
to hear that Lord C—— was dead, for I did not 
suppose him seriously wounded, and still more 
surprised was I to learn that he was the brother 
of my wife—never having heard her speak of him- 
I did not fullow the advice contained in the note 
and fly, fur I had slain him in self-defence, and 
was not apprehensive of any consequences. I 
was, however, arrested, imprisoned, convicted of 
murder, and sentenced to die—the friends of the 
sufferer having entered into the prosecution with 
the most bitter and unwarrantable rancor. In 
this situation I wrote to my wife, but the only re- 
ply I received was a verbal message, that the 
wretch who murdered her brother should die with 
her curse upon his head. This utterly confound- 
ed me, and I supposed that the extent of the ca- 
lamity had overpowered my poor wife’s intellect, 
for I knew that in her right mind no earthly 
wrong could extort a curse from her pious breast. 
The day of execution drew near, and I prepared 
to die, but Providence effected my deliverance in 
a manner that I least expected. Roderick Gil- 
lingham, my earliest friend and school-mate, who 
some years before repaired to America with the 
hope of retrieving his broken fortunes, had just 
arrived in London, and hearing of my situation, 
hastened tosee me. My gjailor was a man whom 
he had once done some miterial favors, and the 
fellow’s gratitude, with a few hundred pounds to 
quiet his conscience, operated to leave the prison 
doors unbarred the ensuing night, and I escaped, 
making directly for the sea-coast, where I arrived 





in time to get on board a vessel that was starting 
for America. 


“Two months after I had reached New York, | 
Gillingham followed, and what was my astonish- | 


inent and joy to find that he had brought my 
wife and yourself with him. It appeared that the 
day after my escape, be went to the prison, under 
pretence of seeing me, and affected great surprise 
to find me gone. He met your mother there, who 
had eluded the vigilance of her relations to visit 
me—she having been closely confired to her 
room and strictly guarded by them ever since my 
arrest. 
wrote her, or known any thing of the message 
With a wo- 


Nor had she ever received the !etter I 


that had been sent me in return. 


name. 
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demned criminal, and fugitive from the sentence 
of his country’s laws, would only serve to embit- 
I then returned to Philadelphia, 
where | resided near ten years, with an assumed 


ter your life. 


I had one friend in England, a cousin, 
whom I entru-ted with my place of refuge and 
ny disguised title, and from him I now and then 
But I said I resided in Phila- 
delphia near ten years; during that time I was 
frequently seized with an almost ungovernable de- 


received advices. 


j sire to behold my only child, and to discover what 


| progress you were making in life. 


At length I 
removed here, and for seven years your father has 


| been near you, though unknown to you until the 


man’s faithful love, she had ever believed me in- | 


nocent, or if guilty, was ready to share my dun-| 


geon and my shame. 


destination, informing her, also, that he shortly 
intended returning here. She resolved to fly with 
him to join me. Accordingly, converting as much 
of our property into gold and jewels, as she could 
conveniently, without incurring the suspicion of 
her father and relatives, she ieft London se-retly, 
and placing herself with you, who were then but 
three years old, under the protection of my old 
friend, reached New York in safety, where she 
found her husband and—and—her grave.” Here 
his utterance was stifled by emotion. ‘Yes!’ he 
continued, “‘grief and anxiety had silently been at 
work, undermining her constitution. She was 
gradually sinking;—she knew her days were num- 
bered, yet never repined;—she suffered with the 
resignation of anangel. Sometimes her thoughts 
would wander to that other world, and hope would 
appear in the melancholy expression of her pale 
features; sometimes she would gaze, boy, on your 
happy, unconscious face, and then the glow would 
return to her wan check, her dim eye brighten, 
and a languid, dying smile would linger about her 
mouth; and, oh! it was that which stung my soul 
with the anguish of remorse, to sce her dying with 
that patient smile, and to know that it was my 
work—that I had brought her tothis—the thought 
was the excess of bitterness. Yes, my son, al- 
though I was forced to slay her brother in self-de- 
fence, yet it was the practice of early vice that led 
to the fatal quarrel, and you may rest assured that 
there is no crime committed in our youth that is 
not some time or other attended with merited re- 
tribution. 

‘Upon your mother’s death, I brought you here 
to Vriginia, where I placed you under the charge 
of Gillingham, who promised me to rear you in 
ignorance of your parentage, for I considered that 
as you could never inherit my former fortunes or 


Gillingham entrusted her | 
with the secret of ‘my flight, and the place of my | 





night of Roderick Gillingham’s death. You have 
but 
stay, our young frien !, Henzell, who has robbed 
us of Milly, gave me this in return, which is a 
letter from my cousin in England.” 


how my history and your own, and now 


Emmerson took the letter, which was directed 
to ‘Alonzo Quiller’’ upon the envelope, and open- 
ing it, found it to read thus: 


“Dear kinsman,—I am rejoiced that I may be the 
first to congratulate you with the newsthat a new 
light has burst upon your darkened fortunes.— 
Know, Right Honorab'e Frederick, Lord Bel- 
maine, that the sentence of death which was pro- 
nounced upon you, has been repealed, and you 
are pronounced not guilly by the same laws that 
condemned you. Perhaps you are surprised, and 
ask what has wakened sleeping justice at this late 
hour. Well, noble cousin, I shall detail you the 
particulars: 1 was sent fora week since by the 
Earl of D , your father-in-law, who was, poor 
man, passing into eternity, and who was anxious 
to cast off the load—not a light one, by-the-way 
—that oppressed his conscience. Assoonas I ar- 
tived, in the presence of a clergyman and two 
other witnesses, he solemnly confessed that you 
had been convicted of the murder of his son by 
the aid of false witnesses; and moreover, that his 
son, Lord C , had declared before he died, 
that you were attacked by him first, and that you 
did not even act in self-defence until he fired at 
you a second time. We laid this confession be- 
fore His Majesty, and you were immediately ac- 
quitted. One of the false witnesses that were em- 
ployed wasarrested and his confession corroborated 
the above. The Earl is buried, and your son, if 
he be living, is heir to his immense estate. Hasten 
home, to resume your title and your fortune, and 
to install your son in his—to receive the congrat- 
ulations of your friends, and to drink to His Ma- 
jesty with me in a bottle of port. Egad! I’ve 
been thinking whata ridiculous thing it would 
have been, had you remained here and been exe- 
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cuted. But as the packet that is to bear this is 
ready to sail, I must close. 
“Very sincerely, your affectionate kinsman, 
“Marcus BeLmaline. 
“To the Hon. Frederick, Lord Belmaine.” 


Emmerson endeavored to suppress the trans- 
ports of his joy upon the perusal of this letter, 
which contained the fulfilment of all his dreams 
of wealth and title, but he was not able to con- 
ceal his emotion from his father, who read in the 
expression of his face the workings of his breast. 

“That letter may contain joyful tidings for you, 
my son, for you are young and ambitious; but for 
me empty, sounding honors, and wo-begetting 
riches, have no charm. The vices of society can 
no longer lure me, for their poison embittered my 
life, banished me from kindred and home, and sent 
the wife of my love into an untimely grave. | 
am loth to be dragged back over weary miles, to 
those scenes, which by awakening remembrance 
will only feed my misery; and I am still more un- 
willing to leave the quiet shade of these willows, 
and these verdant acres, from which I obtain the 


necessaries, and even many of the luxuries of life. | 
| beauty, | fear that I should suffer there by the 


But it must be so; you must enjoy the fortunes 
that you are justly entitled to, and I can make 
myself joyous by contemplating your happiness. 








“And why need your ambition lead you to 
England; you can win distinction as well here in 
our own lands among friends that esteem and love 
you. There you will be among strangers.” 

‘“‘Not long, Louise—we can svon make friends, 
and beside shal] you not be with me there?” 

“Am [ not with you here, and have you not 
learned that the friends that wealth makes are 
fulse friends and flatterers. Can titles add any 
thing to our love, or wealth to oarcomfort?) And 
wealth—have we not more than sufficient? My 
estate is large, and your father owns many acres. 
I Kave heard my father say, too, that the streets 
of great London were crowded with crime, and 
vice, and wretchedness, and want; that jealousy 
and rivalry kept the nobles always at enmity, and 
that there were sharpers who made it their busi- 
ness to ruin the unsuspecting. Surely you can be 
happier here where there are none of these evils.” 

‘“‘Ay, but have you not heard him tell, too, of 
honor and splendor; and what, dearest, could 
make me more happy than to see hundreds pay- 
ing homage to your rank and your beauty?” 

“But if you are snch a votary of splendor and 


contrast. You would first become disgusted with 
my rusticity, and then be captivated by the ae- 


. : a ‘. ~*~ 
I will leave you now to ponder upon what [ have | Complishments and finery of- 


just communicated, and to determine what cou! su 
you will pursue.” So saying, Quiller (for so we 
will continue to call him) took his rifle and 
sauntered from the cabin. Emmerson left alone, 
was too much bewildered by the incidents of his 
father’s narration, and the intelligence of the let- 
ter, to think soberly or calmly, and therefore took 


his way to Highland Hall to communicate the | 


wonders to Loui<e, for she had now become the 
oracle he consulted in every perplexity. He found 
her alone, and repeated to her his father’s history, 
which she heard with emotions of pity and sur- 
prise. 

‘But that is not all!” exclaimed he, with en- 
thusiasm, “‘Ilere, here, read this.” Louise read 
the letter and returned it with a sigh. 

‘“‘Why how now, dearest, what do you find in 
that to sigh about?” said he, surprised that she did 
not express unbounded delight. 

“What do you intend to do?” inquired Louise, 
without answering his question. 

**Return to England.” 

“And what then?” 

“Why, then my ambition will be satisfied, and 
then you, love, will be Countess of D 
Louise shook her head, and sighed again. ‘What 
can you mean?” continued Emmerson; ‘‘you look 
as melancholy at the prospect of an earldom, as 
you did at the prospect of being burned alive by 
the Indians.” 








“‘Louise!—can you doubt my love? Havel not 


| told you that I could be contented in a wilderness 


with you, and that I should be miserable in a pal- 
ace without you?” 

“Then prove it; or else how am I to know that 
you are sincere? If you have been, and still can 
be happy and contented here, remember that the 
dog in the fable lost the substance by grasping at 
the shadow.” As Louise said this, she placed her 
snowy hand lightly upon Emmerson’s arm, and 
lifting her large, dreamy blue eyes, peered archly 
into his face, with the smile of triumph of one 
who feels conscious of having cornered her oppo- 
nent with incontrovertible argument. 


Emmerson was completely defeated. ‘Be it 
so!” he exclaimed. ‘Be it so, my love; you shall 
be my angel in the wilderness!” and throwing his 
arms around her, he ravished a kiss from the vic- 
torious lips, at which the victor attempted to look 
displeased. And then? Why, then, a week from 
that date they were married; and uncle Josh, alias 
our worthy friend Joshua Henzell, had the honor 
of giving away the bride. It was a wedding— 
such an one as the village of W had never 
witnessed. The old fiddle was there, and Joe 
Griggs was there to play upon it, and all the vil- 
lage were there to dance by it. The pretty Isa- 
bel was there, and, with her “true woman’s 
tongue,”’ wanted to insist that old Quiller, alias 
the venerable Frederick, Lord Belmaine, should 
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dance a reel with dame Dorothea, at which all the 
company laughed, and no doubt our readers would 
have laughed too, had they been present. 


Several days had passed in festivity, and Em- | 
merson Belmaine, if his own words might be be- | 


heved, was the happiest man alive; when one 
evening, as he and his young bride were talking 
of the pleasure they anticipated from a sumptu- 


ous entertainment that was to be given them that | 
night at Joshua Henzell’s, their attention was ar- | 


rested by a horseman, who came flying up the 
hill at full speed toward the Hall. On he came, 
clearing fences and hedges, until he arrived at the 
door with the tidings that Quiller was murdered. 
“So quick trode sorrow on the heels of joy!” The 
old man’s misfortunes were now truly at an end. 


He and the Irishman who had acted the part of 


fiddling devil in the late murders at the village, 
were found dead, each with a hard upon the oth- 
er’s throat, and the marks upon the ground about 
them, showed that the struggle had been long and 
violent. The latter had probably entered the hut 
of the former in quest of his lost fiddle, but not 
finding it, had attempted to wreak his vengeance 
upon Quiller. The stream that flows among the 
willows, and which witnessed their death strug- 
gles, to this day bears the naine of Quiller’s run. 

Twenty years after the date of these occur- 
rences, the war of the Revolution commenced. 
and for several years, in the rebel army, one Col- 
onel Belmaine was distinguished alike for his brav- 


ery and his military skill, until after the battle of 


Brandywine, when wouned and weak, he return- 
ed to Highland Hall. His eldest son, a sturdy 
youth of nineteen, then buckled on his father’s 
sword, and sallied forth to fight in his father’s 
stead in the ranks of hiscountrymen. Mrs. Bel- 
maine, the beauty of whose features time had dig- 
nified, not marred, although she wept at parting 
with her boy, gazed with a mother’s pride upon 
his gallant form. 

The war was ended; the States had gloriously 
obtained their liberty; Colonel Belmaine had re- 
covered from his wounds, and his son was return- 
ed with honor from the field of battle. Joe Griggs 
was still living, and having lost his wife, had 
taken up his quarters at the Hall, where the old 
fiddle was his peculiar forte. One morning this 
same Joe Griggs was flourishing his bow, the 
childrem had assembled in the great passage of 
the Hall to dance, and Captain Belmaine—the 
Colonel’s eldest son—and a dark-haired girl, were 
Jaughing at the old fiddler’s gestures. (The dark- 
haired girl was the daughter of Mildred Henzell, 
who had returned with her husband from Phila- 
delphia and settled in W——; Joshua and Doro- 
thea had sometime paid the debt of nature.) The 
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| Colonel and Louise were watching the amusement 
from the next room. 

“What are you thinking of?” said Louise, throw- 
| ing her arms fondly around-her husband’s neck. 
| ‘ was thinking that we might not have been 

blessed with these noisy children, or that noble 
| boy, if—” 
| “Jf what, my dear?” 

“If you were the Countess of D——, instead 
of the wife of Colonel Belmaine.” 

Hah! listen! Reader, Mr. McCann, the successor 
to Joe Griggs, is about to commence a tune upon 
the oLp FIDDLE, and having finished our story we 
| will hear it. FINIS. 


(Original) 
iTRIALS AND TRIUMPHS; OR, 
STRUGGLES OF EARLY GENIUS. 


By Prof. IncrauaM, author of “Lafitte,” ‘*Kyd,” “ Quod- 
roone,’’ §c. ¥c. 








CHAPTER VI. 


| Tue Printine Brockxs—A New Occupation—A 

Journney—Arrive at Cincinnati—THue Orn 
| Crota Apprentice—Tue Stone-Currer— 
Tue Younc Scurrror—-Turown on THE 
WORLD AGAIN—THE YounG ScHoo.-MasTER 
IN IDEA. 


The father of our hero possessed an unusual] 
share of that indomitable spirit of perseverance 
and elasticity of temperament characteristic of 
New Englanders, which leads them to struggle 
| on through difficulties and reverses that would ap- 
pal and discourage most people, rising superior to 
every cbstacle, till in one way or another, by this 
branch of labor, or by that speculation, in this vil- 
lage, or in that city, they rise superior to their ad- 
verse fortunes and achieve an independence. 

A few months’ experience convinced him that 
Lynn was not a place where he could ‘“‘make his 
fortune,” to use a trite phrase in nearly every 
American’s mouth. He, therefore, resolved to 
seek some other place more favorable to his busi- 
ness of calico-printing; and after some delibera- 
tion removed with his family to Westbrook, near 
Portland, in Maine. Here he once more set up 
his calico-printing business. But, being like all 
Yankees, fertile in invention and possessing much 
mechanical genius, he invented and improved 
several machines, and ulso discovered a new way 
of making Indian rubber-cloth, of which, indeed, 
he may truly be said to have been the original in- 
ventor. Want of capital and of friends, however, 
prevented him from availing himself of his inven- 
tions, and he gave his whole attention to calico- 
printing. 

He had been about a month in Westbrook, 
when one morning Edward entered his shop with 
a pleased and self-satisfied look carrying a box be- 
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neath hisarm. From the time (which was now} His father raised the lid and beheld it filled 
quite three months) since he had left Laban Lap- | with a set of new printing blocks! Between sur- 
stone, his father had not spoken to him in refer- | prise and incredulity he took up one from the top 
ence to any trade; resolving to leave him to himself | and saw that it was of the very pattern he was 
till his own pride of spirit should lead him, on re- | then at work upon—his fuvorite pattern! With 
flecting upon his dependence, to choose some ves | a trembling hand he quickly lifted one block after 
cupation. He well knew that he possessed quick- | the other till he saw that every variety of the fig- 
ness and ambition and that he was not constitu- | ure was there except the border. At the bottom 
tionally indolent; therefore, by leaving him to | of the box were two long heavy blocks. These 
himself he looked to the time when he should | je removed and saw carved on them in the same 
see demonstrated the wisdom of this course. He, | correct and beautiful style of execution, the com- 
wisely, never made allusion to the past, and treat- plicated border-piece also. How was Edward's 
ed him as if nothing bad transpired to lessen his | heart beating and his pulse throbbing the while 
confidence in him. Edward felt this to his very His father after looking at the last block, stood 








heart, and pride and gratitude were awakened, 


He placed the box down upon the end of a| 
up sought Edward's downcast eyes. His heart told 


bench in the printing room where his father was 
at work, and seemed to wait for him to address 
him. At length he looked up and said kindly, 





over them, as they were heaped before him, for a 
moment in thoughtful silence, and then looking 


him who had done this! But he would not be- 


lieve his heart! He sought stronger confirmation 


“Well, my son!” and proceeded with his labor, | before he could give vent to the happy joy that 


Edward watched him a few moments in silence 
and then taking up one of the blocks or types on 
which the pattern with which his father was work 
ing was carved, said carelessly, but with a look 
of internal pleasure that his glistening eyes would 
have betrayed if he had been observed, 

“These old blocks I have noticed are much 
worn, father; the last impression on the cotton 
was quite imperfect. That leaf and the half of 
the stem of the rose has not taken at all.” 

“I know that, my son, and these are my best 
printing blocks as well as my favorite pattern. 
But I am too poor to get new ones made;” and 
he shook his head as poor men do and continued 
his work. 

“What would a new set cost, father, of this 
pretty pattern?” 

“Sixteen dollars at the very least for the twelve 
blocks carved in teal-wood; and seven dollars more 
for the border pattern, which is too complicated 
to get done this side of New York. But I can’t 
pay this money till times are better, and mean- 
while J must do as well as I can with these, 
though I lose two cents on a yard on account of 
the bad impression.”” The calico printer sighed 
as he removed from his frame the piece of cotton 
he had finished. 

“I wish I could be of some eervice to you, fa- 
ther.” 

“Iam glad to hear you sayso much. But 1 
fear me you will never be good for anything. 
There, now, is one of my best blocks split!” 

“Stop, father,” said Edward in a voice choked 
with emotion as he saw him about to print anoth- 
er piece of cotton with the broken block, ‘I have 
brought something to you that I thought you 
would like.” And blushing with nervous joy 
he placed the heavy box on the seat. 


was fast filling his eyes. 

“Who did these, my son?” 

“J, father.” 

“Come to my arms, my own boy—my brave, 
good boy!’ he cried, pressing the happy Edward 
to his heart. 

From that day Edward's character assumed a 
change. He had made himself useful to his fa- 
ther through the very talent which he had prophe- 
cied would bring him to beggary. His father be- 
gan to respect him and he to respect himself. 
From that time during the whole winter, (of '36 
and °37) he applied himself industriously to carv- 
ing blocks till he had supplied his father with an 
entire new set, beside inventing and engraving 
many patterns even more beautiful than any he had 
hitherto possessed. His father, therefore, determin- 
ed to make of hima calico-printer, seeing only in 
this‘talent for carving blocks a useful and econom- 
ical adjunct that would be extremely advantage- 
ous to one in that line. 

Westbrook did not afford all the facilities for 
calico-printing that his father had anticipated, 
and he resolved to move to the West—the El Do- 
rado of all who find fortune against them in the 
East. Toa New Englander of this class, to re- 
solve is to act; he thinks no more of moving his 
family from one town to another, or from one end 
of the Union to the other end, than a Londoner 
in moving from the first to the second floor. 
Americans are locomotive; and their rivers and 
railroads afford to them such inviting facilities for 
moving from place to place, that, from the way 
they avail themselves of them, it would seem that 
they believed they were despising Nature’s boun- 
ty bys'ayingat home. Proyigence has itsown great 
ends to answer in this si diffused spirit of 


locomotion. Love for Jand is an instinctive 
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and natural feeling. Love for wandering and 
yearning for a strange land Providence seems to 
have implanted in the breast as a new instinct op- 
posed to the other butas strong, for the age and time 
that demands it. Human nature ts not, in my opin- 
ion, always the same. There have been in all ages 
and in all times, distinguished by any extraordinary 
event, certain instincts superinduced upon the hu- 
man mind and over-ruled for the great ends for 
which they were called into action. This is one 
of them, and one of the most prominent in the 
topography of the human mind! 


Having, through his occupation in carving | 
blocks, found an out-let for his inventive and 


modelling “‘propensities,” Edward might have suf- | 
fered his talents to rest here, and never sought to | 
be any thing more than a skilful and ingenious 
carver of calico printers’ blocks. But such was 
not his destiny. His father’s resolution to move 
to the West was destined eventually to produce 
the most extraordinary effect upon his subsequent | 
career. How slight a circumstance gives shape 
and coloring to our tives! Cincinnati was the 
place to which our hero’s father resolved to move 
for the improvement of his furtunes. 


Behold one pleasant spring morning a two- 
horse wagon covered with a white cotton top 
drawn over arching hoops, standing before the 
door of the calico-printer’s humble dwelling. In 


the wagon are the mechanic’s chest of working | 


tools, his boxes of printing blocks, and his print- 


ing frames: but they are compactly stowed in be- | 


hind so as to serve for seats to the party. In the 
bottom of the wagon is a large bed and comfort- 
able bedding and a great number of little house- 
wife’s articles; while around its sides hang dang- | 


ling by strings, the father’s broad brimed beaver, | 


Edward’s and Mary’s winter hats, tin pails well 
packed and filled, a sieve, coffee pot, and divers | 
other useful domestic articles that ride just as | 
well on the outside of the cart as on the inside. 
Every thing being ready the good matron is as- 
sisted into the fore-part of the comfortable wagon 
by her good man, and the aid of a chair; Mary 
bounds lightly in and Edward's big dog after her, | 
but is immediately driven out by the maiden and 
told to walk by the side of the wheel. Edward 
then takes his seat on the box, and his father af- 
ter walking carefully all around the wagon to see 
that every thing is in its place and secure, mounts 
beside him, takes the reins from his hands and 
prepares to move. The neighbors who have 
watched all these preparations and occasionally 
kindly assisted in them, now gather round, and 





‘eel took a long last look at : the spires and 
towers of the beautiful city of Portland, visible 
across the water a mile distant as they moved 
along the shore, and in his heart resolved that he 
would one day make a name that should bea 
passport to its proudest halls, though he left them 
behind but a poor and unknown boy. 

About noon they arrived at the rural and 
| Pleasant village of Gorham, and Edward was 
shown the house where Mr. Prentiss of Mississip- 
pi, was born; and his spirit caught fire at the re- 
collection of the high eminence he had attained; 
and again he renewed his resolution to win also 
an honorable and distinguished name ere he should 
| return to his native State. How vague and indis- 
tinct were his ideas of what kind that name should 

Genius is ever prophetic of its high destiny, 
lere the first thread of that destiny be woven. It 
| was this sensation, which has no name, that Ed- 
| ward felt in every fibre of hissoul, and which pro- 

mised him, in some shape, distinction. 


| 


| be! 


That evening after an agreeable journey of 
twenty miles they stopped for the night at a plain 
farm house, the inmates of which, from the insa- 
| tiable curiosity of country people to learn the news, 
Edward 
was so agreeable and took se cleverly in pencil the 
likenesses of the old folks and the children; Mary 
was so gentle-tempered, and their father so com- 
municative that in the morning they refused to 
take any compensation, saying they should always 
be glad to see them if they came that way again. 
| As they were driving off, the farmer’s eldest 
| daughter, a stout, buxom girl, came to Edward 
and whispered to him that she had “a sweet- 
heart named John Winslow out in the West 
| Country, and he must try to find him and tell him 
| she was his till death if he’d remember his prom- 
ise to come home and marry her, and if he 
| would’nt that she did’nt care but meant to marry 
| Jonathan Taylor on the next farm.” 

FE lward faithfully promised the forsaken damsel 
that he would not fail to repeat all she had said 
to her wandering John whenever he met with 
|him, which he told her he was not likely to 
|doas the West was a very large place and peo- 
| ple called each other neighbors living a hundred 
miles apart. 

They then continued their journey through a 
fine champaign and highly cultivated country, 
gradually rising from the sea-board to the foot of 
|the White Hills—a vast inclined plane ninety 
| miles wide. The third morning they saw these 
majestic mountains, which had long been visible 





| gladly received and entertained them. 








stretch up their hands to say good bye and their | in the distance like fleecy clouds reposing in the 
babies to be kissed, and then with many hopes and | west, in all their bold and towering outlines. All 
wishes, and ‘good lucks” and ‘‘God’s blessings,” | that day as they continued to approach their base 
the wagon moves slowly off through the village. | Edward could scarcely keep his eyes from them. 
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His soul seemed to grow larger and expand as they 
grew grander in their proportions and more sub- 
lime in their silent and solemn repose. That 
evening they slept at Conway within two or three 
leagues of the foot of the mountains, which, as 
Edward and Mary gazed upon them from their 
windows before they retired for the night, seemed 
to fill half the sky! 

The next morning they awoke early and saw 
the sun gild like a spear-head the highest pinnacle 
of snow, and the peaks one after another kind e 
as his beams glanced upon them! How the dark- 
ness and gloom of the unillumined bases filled 
their souls with awe! Half the mountain tops 
were blazing with the morning, glorious and bright 
in their robes of silvery snows, yet the sun had not 
yet ascended in the east! At length he suddenly rose 
in unclouded splendor upon their expecting gaze, 
and Edware’s heart leaped and he was forced to 
give utterance to his emotions in a wild shout; but 
Mary whose soul had also been fast filling with 
new and vast ideas burst into tears! How indeli- 
bly and in what glorious characters God has writ- 
ten Himself upon the face of His works! 

Two hours after leaving their inn they entered 
the region of the mountains; and all that day and 
the next they were winding among the most ma- 
jestic scenery of America. They passed the spot 
where a family had been buried a few years be- 
fore by an avalanche, and Edward entered their 
dwelling in the rear of which, afier they had es- 
caped from it, the current of moving earth and 
rocks parted, encircled it, and met again in front 
of it! 

Mary thought she could never tire gazing upon 
the silvery head of Mount Washington, and she 
foolishly wept a dozen times through the day she 
scarcely knew wherefore, so strange and wonderful] 
were the scenes she beheld. Edward gazed in silence 
broken only at intervals by an exclamation of de- 
light; and his soul reveled in the joy to which his 
vision gave him the key and which he had a soul 
to understand and appreciate! 

Receiving the rude hospitality of old Ethan 
Crawford, who told them he did'nt believe all the 
West that they were going to could show them 
“wilder land’ than was about him, they pursued 
their journey along the banks of the Kiskimini- 
kas, the waters of which flowed west toward the 
Connecticut. The fifth day after leaving the 
mountains behind them they reached the Con- 
necticut river at Hanover. Edward would have 
lingered here a day to admire the colleges, but his 
father did not feel inclined to indulge him; and 
traveling on by the pleasant banks of the river 
they arrived at the town of Charleston where they 
stopped half a day to recruit and shoe the horses 








they continued their journey to Bennington across 
Vermont and thence to Troy in New York State. 
Hence they travelled to Schenectady where the 
horses and wagon were sold, when they all took 
passage on a canal boat. 

Neither Edward nor Mary were sorry at this 
change in their mode of travel, having got pretty 
well tired of the old covered wagon; though 
when they parted with it and their staunch good 
horses they felt like parting with old friends. 
The low and numerous bridges, which they had 
to dodge continually and the noisy roar of the 
waters and violent thamping of the boat in pass- 
ing the locks were at first annoying; but they soon 
got accustomed to this and enjoyed every incident 
that contributed to enliven the way, such as see- 
ing fat men lay flat on their bellies to dodge a 
bridge, hearing the timid people scream in the locks, 
hearing the cots break down at night and tumb- 
ling the occupants out, and the numerous other 
little events that are ever welcome inasmuch as 
they serve to beguile the tedium of this most te- 
dious way of traveling. 

A few miles before they reached Buffalo, it be- 
ing a still afternoon, Edward was told that a low, 
distant roar that seemed to shake the forests was 
from the Niagara falls, and that they should ap- 
proach it no nearer. At Buffalo they took a steamer 
for Cleaveland. After leaving the wharf Edward 
and Mary were watching from the deck the beau- 
tiful appearance this handsome city exhibits view- 
ed from the water, when they felt the boat pitch, 
and both experienced the same sensation that had 
driven them to their birthssin going from the 
Kennebeck river to Boston. Mary’s fears began 
to misgive her. 

‘**Pa,”’ she said, artlessly, ‘can people be sea- 
sick on fresh water?” 

“Yes, my child, if it is agitated like the sea.” 

“This lake looks wide and deep like the sea.” 

“It sometimes rolls its waves nearly as high,” 

‘Does it, pa?” she responded faintly. “1 believe 
then, J am sea-sick.” 

Edwar.! laughed at her, but soon became pale 
and looked very serious. In ten minutes after- 
ward both were in their births and the steamer 
was floundering and pitching over a short, lake sea, 
as if she would tear every joint asunder. The 
third day they reached Cleaveland and were very 
much rejoiced to tread the firm land once more. 
On looking at the canal and the canal boats they 
discovered that neither were so large as what they 
had travelled in to Buffalo; but as the number of 
passengers was much less, they were equally weil 
accommodated. There was nothing particular 
that struck our young travellers on this route ex- 
cept that they learned that a canal packet-boat 


and repair their little stores. Leaving Charleston ' captain regards himself as great a personage as a 
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captain of aseventy-four, and stands as much up- 
on his dignity. 


At length after six days’ passage through the 


heart of Ohio, and mostly through a new and wild | 


region, with half-cleared farms and small villages, 
some fifteen or twenty miles apart,they reach- 
ed the mouth of the canal at the town of Ports- 
mouth on the Ohio. Their delight on first be- 
holding the ‘Belle reviere,” with its green wood- 
ed hills and pleasant intervals, its graceful mean- 
derings and limpid transparency was unbounded. 
Here they took a steamer, different from any 
they had ever seen before, with long lines of state 
rooms on a high upper deck looking like a house 
built upon a ship, and at every revolution of her 
paddles she roared like some sea monster reluc- 
tantly pressed into the service of man. Their sail 
down the river was very plessint, for the Ohio is 
one of the pleasantest rivers in the world to the 
voyager who sails upon it the first time; and the 
morning after leaving Portsmouth they arrived at 
Cincinnati, which Edward thought, as it rose ma- 
jestically from the water resting on either side so 
as to leave a majestic area fora landing, the finest 
city he had ever seen; and by this time he had be- 


come quite a traveller, and had seen a good | 


many. 

Arrived in Cincinnati, his father established 
himself in the “‘oil-c'oth business,” and Edward 
was taken into the shop to assist him. At this 
emp!oyment he continued to labor diligently until 
the ensuing spring of 1838. But manifesting no 
genius for the trade and being of an age to take 
care of himself, having reached his nineteenth 
year, his father called him to him one day and 
thus addressed him: 

‘Edward, I see you are not contented with me, 
and, though you are industrious, I see you work 
without a will. You have long had a notion in 
your head of taking care of yourself, I will now 
give you leave to try it. You have two years 
more time in which I could compel you to work 
for me; but I’ll give you the rest of your time and 
let you look out for yourself. This is a large city 
and it opens a thousand avenues of honcst and 
thriving employment both to old and young men. 
You will never come to any thing with me. You 
have unfortunately a restless, thriftless spirit which 
I fear will prevent you from adhering for any 
length of time to any occupation. But this is 
your own look out. From this day take your time 
and let me hear that you are doing well!” 

Edward’s first impulse was to grasp his father’s 
hand and express his gratitude; but the next mo- 


ried his face in his hands and turned away in silent 
grief. 

When he recovered himself he found that he 
was left alone. He flew to his sister, now become 
| a lovely girl of seventeen, and communicated to 
her the intelligence of his freedom. Her first 
emotions were those of joy because she saw how 
happy it made him; but her next feelings were 
painful. 

“] feel,” she said, ‘‘as if one of the links that 
bound me to you, brother, was severed now that 
we are no longer united to our parents by the 
; Same natural tie! J don’t know whether to rejoice 
or weep.” 

“Rejoice, Ma’y,” he said, with hope. “I will 
go through the city and before night I will choose 
| some occupation that is congenial with my feel- 
ings; though I hardly know what is. | feel a new 
| spirit awakened in me now that | am permitted 





to act for mysel 

| “Let not this liberty make you rash and impru- 
dent, Edward,” she said, gently. 

“Your sweet love, dear sister,” he answered, 

tenderly, ‘will ever be the talisman of my secu- 


° 999 
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rity and success.”’ 
With these words he hastily embraced her and 
j left the house, which he was no longer at liberty 
‘ to consider as his home. 
It chanced that the day previous he had seen in 
;a marble yard a young man at work chisseling 
| winged cherubs, weeping willows, and other mon- 
umental figures on tomb-stones. He had at the 
time a heavy roll of oil-cloth beneath his arm and 
was on an errand; yet he lingered over him half 
| an hour as if he had been chained to the spot; and 
|at length when recalled to his duty he pursued 
his way absently, his mind filled with the idea of 
‘becoming a carver of cherubs and death’s heads 
|on grave-stones. He could think of nothing else 
till bed-time, and in his dreams he saw a grave- 
yard and each skeleton at the head-stone of hisown 
grave busily at work. with hammer and chisel at 
some fantastic and grinning device. Jt was some- 
| thing that was more than usually absent in his 
manner the next morning, that doubtless hastened 
his father’s re-olution to give him “his own time.” 
It need scarcely be told, therefore, in what di- 
rection our hero directed his footsteps on taking 
leave of Mary. With a quick, elastic tread, he 
traversed the streets until he came near the mar- 
‘ble yard. Bere he began to feel an unusual 
trepidation and as he approzched the entrance he 
felt as ifhis kuees would sin‘ wader him; fur there 
was a misgiving mingled with his hopes, that he 
might fail in his object. He paused and leaned 





ment a feeling of loneliness and destitution came | against the side of the gate a few moments to 
over him that deadened the expression of joy ere | gather confidence, and then seeing the same young 


it reached his lips, and bursting into tears he bu-| man at work in a distant corner of the yard under 
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a rude shed covering, he entered. After picking 
his way between long tiers of slabs of every size, 
shape and color ef marble, winding round monu- 
ments and pedestals, with and without obelisks, 
he reached the shed and stopped timidly within a 
few feet of the busy chiseller of cherubs. Em- 
boldened by the indiflerence with which he once 
or twice glanced up and observed his presence. 
he approached still nearer and soon became so 
deeply engaged in watching the progress of a 
wing as it gradually unfolded itself in the marble 
that he quite forgot his vbject in visiting the place. 
At length the wing received its last finish and the 
artist and Edward lifted their heads at the same 
moment and their eyes met fully. The chiseller 
slightly smiled while Edward retreated a step em- 
barrassed. 

* You seem to like to look on,” said the young 
man, observing him a moment with a clear bright 
gaze; “how would you like to handle the chisel 
yourself?” 

There was an air of superiority and confidence 
in his tone and bearing as he said this, or at least 
Edward thought so, which awakened emotions of 
envy and ambition in his bosom; and he internally 
vowed that he would never rest till he had eclips- 
ed his rival, for such he already began to regard 
him. But the subject of his jealous ambition was 
ignorant of the nature of his thoughts, but acting 
as if he knew them and mocked his vain aspira- 
tions, he banded him the chisel and mallet, and 
said, half in earnest, half tauntingly, “suppose 
you try and make the other wing, as you are so 
fund of the sport in other hands.” 


Edward’s cheek burned with he knew not what 
host of varied and mingled feelings. He seized 
the instruments and placing the chisel to the sur- 
face of the marble struck the first blow he had 
ever laid on stone. 

“Hold!” cried the young man, who was but a 
very liitle Edward’s senior, laughing and catching 
at the mallet, 1 am not in earnest.” 

“But I am,” answered Edward, decidedly. 

“Give me the chisel.” 

“When Ihave done with it;” and again the 
ma!let rong on the head of the chisel chipping off 
a piece of the stone which flew past the other's 
ears as if it had been hurled from a sling. Blow 
followed blow in such rapid succession that the 
young man in despair of longer trying to protect 
his piece of work from being defaced, looked 
quietly on to see the result, internally resolved 
when he had got through to give him as sound a 
chiselling as he was giving the cherub. But Ed- 
ward had not struck twenty blows before he saw 


that he well knew what he was about; and ap! 
proaching with curiosity he began earnestly to! 


watch his progress. E:lward, however, had for- 
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gotten his presence after the first ten blows of his 
mallet, his whole soul being intent upon the task 
he had daringly set himself to achieve. An hour 
passed on, and the displaced stone-cutter from 
watching the progress of the other wing which in 
silent astonisliment he saw rivalled in execution 
his own work, next turned to survey the face and 
person of the young s'ranger. He was dressed like 
a mechanic, and his clothes were plentifully daub- 
e! with paint and oil,and were here and there very 
neatly patched—sweet Mary’s handy work. “Who 
can he be?” he thought to himself, and the spirit 
of noble rivalry began to awaken in his bosom.— 
From hie person he looked at his face. It was very 
youthful, ruddy and well sun-browned. His hair 
was long and of a dark-brown color, but careless- 
ly worn as if untutored to by evenly by brush of 
comb. His features were regular and bold with 
an impress of firmness. The eye, however, par- 
ticularly fixed his gaze. It was large and of a 
bright hazel hue and full of energetic fire. It was 
finely protected by a full and thoughtful brow on 
which the organs of ideality and imitativeness” 
were largely prominent. 

At length Edward completed the wing of the 
cherub, and after gazing upon ita moment he sud- 
denly pressed his hand to his brain and staggered 
back as if he would have fallen; the blood gushed 
from his nostrils and he was instantly relieved! — 
The young sculptor gazed upon him and witness- 
ed his emotion with unmingled surprise. The 
whole truth flashed upon him. He approached 
him and took his hand. 

“You never did any thing of this kind before?” 

“No.” 

“You never touched a chisel before?” 

“No.” 

“J knew it from your emotion. 
name?” 

“Elward Brackett.” 

‘‘Mine is Clevenger; let us be friends and not 
rivals.” 

Edward silently returned the warm grasp of 
his new friend, and the golden beams of hope 
shone into his heart and were reflected in his hap- 
py face. 

“Did you know you could do this till you 
tried?” asked the other, admiring the beautiful ex- 
ecution of the wing he had done. 

“Yes.” 

“Flow?” 

“I felt it.” 

“Cunsciousness of power is power in the mind 
of every man of true genius. What do you do?” 


_—— 


What is your 


*Those sad fellows, the phrenologists, have some- 
how so smuggled their terms into the language 
that one can’t well describe a man without being 
compelled to make use of same of them to make 
his description intelligible. 
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“I have been till to-day working at my father’s 
business of oil cloth manufacturing; this morning 
he gave me my time.” 

“What do you intend doing now?” 

“Bind myself to a marble-cutter.” 

“This is your place then, for 1 leave to-mor- 
row.” 

**Do you not like it?” 

“Come with me and I'll give you my reasons 
for not pursuing any longer this particular occu- 
pation.” 

With these words he led him into a sort of an 
office in the rear of the marble saop and pointed 
to several busts in clay and plaster casts, that 
were placed around it ona low shelf. Let my 
readers who have followed Edward through every 
era of his hiv to this time and witnessed the 
gradual development of his native and untutored 
genius, imagine for themselves the effect of this 
exhibition upon him. He had never seen a bust, 
save that of his own workmanship of his sister! 
He stood transfixed as statue-like as the images 
he beheld. He had seemingly but one sense—that 
of vision! 

**Now you see why I quit carving tomb-stones,” 
said the youthful Clevenger, with quiet triumph 
in his eye and lip. 

Edward did not hear him. 

“What possesses the man!” exclaimed he; “has 
he gone mad?” 

“Mad!” repeated Edward, turning full upon 
him and speaking in tones of thrilling energy; 
“yes, Tam mad! beside myself with a joy that my 
tongue is too feeble an instrument to give expres- 
sion to! Ihave seen such a day as this in my 
wildest dreams! I never expected to sce it realized. 
Then such things are!” he said, locking upon the 
array of busts; ‘and I may yet become—” and he 
paused. 

“What?” asked his companion, gratified at wit 
nessing the effect of the busts upon him. 

“A stone-cutter,” answered Edward, in his or- 
dinary tone. 

The young sculptor fixed upon him his pene- 
trating gaze for an instant and then turned away 
with a feeling in his heart he did not like but 
which he could not get rid of. 

‘* “A stone-cutter,’ he so demurely says and he 
luoks and speaks as if he meant no more than his 
words imply; but if he remain six months a stone- 
cutter may I never see Italy. Itisin him! He 
has in his first essay filled me with envy. Well, 
be it so! There is fame enough in the wide world 
fur both of us!” 

The next day Edward bound himself to the 
stone-cutter for two years, so ignorant was he 
even then of his own powers and so diffident was 
he of his abilities. For four months he worked 
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Jat cherubs and weeping willows with his new 
| master, David Bowles, when this individual 
made some change in his business, by which 
| our hero was once more thrown upon the world 
| Without employment and an imperfect knowledge 
| of fire different trades by neither of which could 
he have managed to have lived if he had resorted 
to either. He returned home and once more 
| made his sister the reeipient of his confidence and 
| sharer of his disappointed hopes. 
“What will you do, Edward?” asked his father, 
the ensuing morning; “you say you can obtain 
; employment in no other marble yard.” 
“They are all full-handed, sir.” 
“| wish you had stuck to your trade of shoe- 
making.” 
“J don't,” said Mary, quickly; “I feel there is 
|} something in store yet for Edward of great good 
fortune.” 
“It will come of good fortune if it come at all, 
you may rest assured; for he will never get any 
| thing of honest industry. Come, what will you 
do?” 
“I can keep school.” 
‘Well, do something, for 1am too poor to main- 
| tain you in idleness,” said his father, leaving the 
room with no pleased expression on his face; for 
there are some fathers whose bitterness toward 
their children is exactly in the converse ratio of 
their misfortunes, and whose parental favor is on- 
| ly to be purchased by a continuous run of pros- 
| perity! I do not say our hero’s father was such a 
man, but there are such fathers! 
“I can keep a school, Mary,” repeated Edward, 
| afier they had been left alone a few minutes. 
| ‘Where, Edward?” 


| Up in the back towns where they don’t know 
| much,” he answered, with archness. ‘I can try 


|atall events;” and leaving the room he sallied 


| furth to see if there were in the papers any ad- 
vertisements for schoolmasters in country towns. 
| By this time, my readers will be ready to say, 
“Tt is a sad thing fur a young man to have been 
| born a genius! Nous verrons, dear reader! Ge- 
nius has that within itself which will cause it to 
| work out its destiny in spite of the malicious stars 
| that preside at its birth. (To be Continued.) 





| Maxine a Noise arrer Deatu.—John Ziska 
was a distinguished leader of the persecuted sect 
of the Hussites. It is recorded of him that, in 
| dying, he ordered his skin to be made the covering 
,ofadrum. The Bohemians hold Lis memory in 


superstitious reverence. 


| Aptev.—There is something beautifully pious 
| and tender inthat word of sad import, “adieu!” — 

That is, “May God guard you, to Ged I commit 
yout” 





(Original.) 
HE MAID OF PERU. 


A POETIC ROMANCE. 


LY GEORGE YELLOTT. 


CANTO f. 
I. 

O’er fair Peru delightful is the scene, 
As laughing hill, and verdant valley. gay, 
Assume their bright’ning robes of living green; 
Forest, and wide savannah’s rich array, 
And tow’ring mountain soaring fur away, 
With wild-bird fitting on impurpled wing, 
And flashing streamlet warbling on its way, 
Announce the joyous empire of young Spring, 
Which sportive zephy:s on a car of roses bring. 


Oh Jand of wonder! where above the storm, 
While all beneath was beautiful or wild, 

Old Andes rear’d his cloud-inwoven form 

To kiss Aurora’s cheek, as first she smil’d; 
And from her orient bowers, like a child 

Ere it hath quaft the cup of scorn and woe, 
Came forth with brow of modest blushes mild, 
And stood upon the cliff, with beamy glow 

Of joy, to view the scene of loveliness below. 


MI. 
In purple splendor spread th’ enamel’d vales, 
With trees, whose emerald boughs enrich’d with 
bloom 
Of red’ning clusters glowing in the gales 
Like blushing rubies, shed a soft perfune; 
And banks of flowers, that bade the brook as- 
sume 
A face of smiles, which from the height above 
Had hurl’d its sparkling foam;—and here with 
plume 
Of paroquet adorn’d, do lightly rove 
Sweet Indian maids beneath the fragrant orange 
grove. 
Iv. 


Not now is seen 


But ah how chang’d of late! 
The reign of Peace to add voluptuous charms! 
Oh! who would deem where Nature smilesserene, 
And with a genial glow each bosom warms— 

Oh who would deem that here the angry arms 
Of War and Hate had pierced the bleeding core, 


And torn the heart of Peace! The loud alarms 
Of dire contentions shake th’ echoing shore; 
Grim Battle wheels his car ’mid fields of gushing 

gore. 

v. 

The dying day, envelop’d in a shroud 
‘That look’d like gold besprinkled with the blood 
Of Innocence, hath sunk; the sombre cloud 
Of how ring night o’er earth begins to brood; 
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Silence is thron’d in the calm solitude 

Of the ethereal space, except when there 
Some soaring eagle’s sounding wings intrude, 
Or the huge condor, mammoth: of the air, 


On cloud-like pinions floats unto bis lofty lair, 


vi. 
And the crystalline spheres come rushing forth, 
Like wild-ey’d spirits on their golden seats; 
Till lucent myriads, froin th’ expanded north 
To the far south, the admiring vision meets; 
While in the lake one bright empyrean greets 
The eyes enraptured at the joyous scene— 
And as the wanton wave comes and retreats, 
Smiles dance upon the water’s dimpled mein— 


The heavens—the earth—the air—tie lake—are 


all serene. 
vil. 


Spirit of Love! and call’d you forth this joy? 
Is it to worship you the spangled wave, 

Young Zephyr's playmate, ceasing its employ, 
Lies at your feet submissively—a slave? 

The air is calm—th’ enamor’d breezes have 
Fetter’d themselves in your luxuriant locks, 
Which with the liquid sweets, they gently lave, 
Of balm-distilling bowers, as on yon rocks 


You stand, while the bright waves do come to ad- 


mire in flocks. 
vill. 


The moon, that went behind the cloud and hid 

Her face, as if abash’d, beholding there 

Perfection’s miniature, comes forth to bid 

A shower of living rays float on the air; 

The lake js carpeted with light—and where 

Is the sweet spirit standing by its side? 

That swelling breast—those lips—that flowing 
hair! 

A mortal maid!—a shrine where might abide 


The sweetest soul that ever was to earth allied! 


Ix. 


As lovely as the Phantom of the Morning, 

Begirdled with a rainbow, standing on 

Some eastern eminence, dew-drops adorning, 

Her locks bound with the beams of the bright 
sun 

In splendid braids!—so stood that beauteous one 

Upon the rock that jutted o’er the deep— 

Fairer than fairest dreams that beam upon 

Two youthful lovers’ intermingled sleep, 


O’er which young rosy Hope her happy watch doth 


keep. 
x. 
Thus breath’d the maiden, after one unbroken 
And eager gaze across the tranquil sea— 
Those tender words, like ange] accents spoken, 
Did stir the air’s soft waves to ecstasy — 





“Lord of my soul! art still away from me! 
Long anxious moments have I silent stood, 
Waiting in fond expectancy for thee, 
Here where each eve, from this still solitude, 
I hail thy bark approaching o’er yon silvery flood. 
XI. 
“Oh come! for [ have spent the balmy morn, 
And glowing day, in bringing to those bowers, 
Where we do meet, whatever doth adorn— 
The olive—myrtle—all the fairest flowers— 
Till troops of butterflies, like painted showers 
Of living liles floating on the air, 
And hum’-birds, steeds that tiny airy powers 
Might ride upon, are flutt’ring ever there— 
But thou, lord of my soul! art still away—and 


where?” 
XII. 
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Thus! thus to quaff the rapture of thy sighs! 
Awake! Oh! let these lips unseal thine eyes! 
Wake dearest one! nor fear again to view 
The cruel sight—their crimson life-blood dyes 
The evening flowers, polluting the soft dew— 


Alas! she breathes no more!” She wakes—“Ah 


love! ’tis you.” 
XVI. 

‘Yes beauteous one! ‘tis I—nor fear again— 
For lo!”—she turn’d and shudder’d at the sight: 
Right at her feet one lay out-stretch’d; his 

brain 
Crush’d by Tecmora’s angry arm of might— 
Spatter’d his breast, the other lay—and bright 
The brisk blood leap’d exulting from his wound; 
Gasping and mad, he grasp’d, with furious bite, 
The herbaged earth; then, with a hollow sound, 


As thus the maiden spoke, she turned—Her | Sert forth his soul to flutter in the space around. 


shriek 
Told, sharp and wild, the pangs of sudden 
fright— 
Beauty hath left its throne upon her cheek! 
Fear shakes her limbs, and darkness veils her 
sight! 
Are ye two demons, from the sulph’ry night, 
Below, enfranchised from your lava ceil, 
Who wear the mask of a complexion bright? 
Yet ’tis distorted with your purpose fell! 
They stood and Jaugh’d—’twas like a death an- 
nouncing knell. 
XII. 
They spring like tigers on their trembling 
prey— 
Terror congeals her veins—upon the ground 
She sinks in wild inefiable dismay— 
Demons! have ye those lovely limbs then bound! 
With one shrill cry, that echoes far around, 
She swoons away—but at that cry they start— 
Responsive rings a loud and war-like sound! 
One sinks upon the earth, while in his heart 
Fixes and quivers the keen life-destroying dart. 


XIV. 


As swiftest eagle swoops upon the hare, 

As lion darts on the discover’d doe, 

As springs the yelling panther from his lair, 

So sprang the warrior on his startled foe! 
They join in fight—at one avenging blow 
Down sinks the dark Iberian to the ground, 
Writhing and weltering in the dust below; 
And now Tecmora bath her limbs unbound, 
And his young Zeba in his warm embraces wound: 


xv. 
‘“‘Wake loveliest one! as on this faithful breast, 
In these fond arms, thy form encircled lies, 


While this wild heart speaks quick to thine— 
how blest, 


XVII. 
“Oh hie thee hence!” with frantic fear she cried, 
And veil’d her eyes to shun the scene of blood, 
“In the deep earth their stiff ning corses hide, 
Or plunge them in the lake’s concealing flood, 
Or bear them to some hidden solitude, 
Where they may ne’er to mortal view appear— 
Oh bear them hence! else will that ruffian brood 
Avenge their fate with thine’—“Nay leave 

them here! 


The vulture’s maw will be a fitting sepulchre! 


XVIII. 
“Thus be their doom.—Oh! that my zealous 
hand, 
But now might wield amid the dark array 
Of the invading hosts that storm our land, 
The sword of terror with resistless sway! 
Then should they fall! and death and wild dis- 
may 
Be sown among their ranks in one swift hour, 
That gave the hovering birds their lawful prey— 
Yes! they shall feel this arm’s avenging power! 


But leave them now—and hie unto our ’custom’d 


bower.” 
XIX. 

Crown’d with bright golden moss a gentle hill 
Spread out beliind and seem’d a fount, to be, 
Of liquid diamonds, as each sparkling rill 
Leap’d down its flowery sides exultingly; 
And fed with life the roots of tall palm-tree, 
Or tamarisk, that stvod its banks beside, 
Rob’d in the young spring’s richest livery, 
And spread its blooming branches far and wide 


Pouring its fragrance on the soft erial tide. 


XX, 
They reach’d its dew-bespangled summit— Lv! 
Is it those visions of sweet fairy land 

Which in the seas of ecstasy oft flow! 

Some bright creation of th’ enchanter’s wan, 
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Struck forth to view by his omnific hand 

To sink the struggling soul in boundless bliss! 

Or else this Paradise, that doth expand 

To view, ’s so fair a seat that happiness, 
Leaving all other seats, may dwell alone in this! 


XXI. 


The empyreal moon full o’er that lovely scene, 


That far too bright for ought sublunar seems, 
Riding refulgent ’mid the heav’ns serene, 
Bestows the richest splendor of her beams, 
And turns to silver all the bickering streams, 


Which, pouring from th’ adjacent mountain’s 


side, 


Flow flashing with ten thousand brilliant gleams, 


As though Peruvia, ina sparkling tide, 


Sent forth her molten mines into the lakelet wide, 


XX. 
That seem’d a sea of silvery wealth below, 
Receiving these translucent waves.— Afar 
Beheld amid the night’s effulgent glow, 
Stood a tall tower; like one mighty star 
It seem’d to distant view, as many a bar 


Of burnish’d wealth pour’d forth its borrow’d 


rays 
From lofty windows, as the moon’s fair car 
Shed down upon the spot a gorgeous blaze, 


Flashing in dazzling lustre on th’ enraptur’d gaze. 


XXII. 
All lovely, lonely, from the world apart, 


Thus! thus they stood amid that beauteous 


place! 
But Love did then within each panting heart 
A fairer empire with his presence grace— 


Those lips—those arms do wreath in fond em- 


brace— 
Those faithful bosoms in wild rapture meet 
And glow with mutual throbs—as of the race 


The cold, unmeaning world’s despis’d derision, 


To wonder in his own bright world Elysian. 
Twas circled with tall ranks of fragrant trees 
Of fairest fruitage; and, in its transition 

From bough to pendant bough, the living breeze 


Sang like a spirit in its viewless lair;—mid these 


XXVI. 
Th’ ambitious vine did climb and wreath around 
And lift its swelling clusters in the air, 
Ambrosia] fruit like purple roseries bound 
On every leafy branch above. And there 
Was an abundant store of flowerets fair, 
On aromatic couches soft bespread;— 
Sweet jessamin and citron-blossoms rare, 
And snowy passion-flower uniting shed 


Their breath of oders over that romantic bed. 


XXVII. 
**Ah love! and art thou here!” the Indian maid,— 
While joy almost had stolen speech away 
And seal'd her tongue,—in trembling accents 
said— 
‘Here do we meet again! And why, oh say! 
Didst thon so long from Zeba ling’ring stay? 
Three times the sun, adown the glowing west, 
Hath led unto her couch the blushing day, 
Three times the moon hath shown her polish’d 
crest,— 


And thou hast been away; ard I have been unblest. 


XXVIII. 
‘Ah truant bird! I'll hold thee fast, nor thou 
From these imprisoning arms shalt flutter more! 
But why, alas! oh! why that sombre brow? 
And where that rapture-speaking tongue of yore? 
When thou would’st meet upon this lonely shore 
And fold me to thyself. Methinks that we, 
With face of smiles, should welcome this sweet 

hour,— 

For now three days have vanish’d in the sea, 


Of brighter spheres, they seem’d, ’mid that re- | And thou hast been away—and just return’d to 


treat 


Who came—to live and love in Paradise so sweet. 


XXIV. 


Thus stood they ‘mid that blooming valley now 
Through which that hos. of glittering stream- 


lets wound— 
But toward the farther side the beetling brow 
Of a majestic hill, that set a bound 
Unto the sight, o’erlook’d the level ground; 
While, at its base uprear’d, that stately tower 
Did stand and cast its giant shadow round 
O’er gardens, rich with many a golden flower; 


Through which those lovers pass’d and reach’d 


their wonted bower. 
XXV. 
*Twas such a bower as glowing Faney weaves 
Amid the flowry paths of poet's vision, 
When in proud scorn his lofty spirit leaves 


me.”’ 
XXIX. 


She said—and fondly in his bosom hid, 

Like dovelet seeking its warm nestling place, 

Thoso soft dark eyes that ‘neath each fringing 
lid, 

Beam’d heavenly lustre o’er that beauteous face, 

All bath’d with tears like molten gems that trace 

Their bright course down her cheek. Each 
young heart grew 

Responsive in that long and fond embrace; 

And folded in each other's arms those two 


Seem’d weeping Love and Hope that hand of ar- 


tist drew. 
XxX. 


Oh gentle sprites! there never was, I ween, 
Whcn gazing from your posts in midway air, 
Witness’d by you so rapturous a scene 

As when you here beheld this lonely pair 





In mix’d embrace,—each beating breast a lair 
For tenderness and love. The rainbow hght 
Of her sweet tearful smile had smooth’d the 
care 
That sat upon his face, as, beaming bright 
The starry orbs illume the dusky brow of night. 


XXXI. 
“Ah Zeba, dearest one! how shall I grieve 
Thy faithful soul! Oh how the tale impart! 
At once, oh blissful! oh accursed eve! 
That gives me to thy arms—that bids us part;” 
‘Must part? Oh say not so! and tell me art 
Thou then ir. serious mood?—or but would’st 
move 
Within this anxious breast a sudden start? 
Must flee away? and has thy wonted love 
Then left thy soul that from me far away thou’st 
rove?” 
XXXII. 
“Hath left my soul! oh! that that soul might 
take 
F’en now its full desire—no more to mar 
Our mutual hopes. But no! awake! awake— 
Dark vengeance and the foe do call to war! 
The strangers come—the spoilers from afar! 
Fair Peace flies shrieking from the shudd’ring 
shore! 
Red Battle yelling, wheels his flashing ear, 
Hie blood-dy’d banner waving widely o’er; 
Ciim Marder follows hard and bathes his hands 
in gore! 
XXXII. 
‘Soul of my father! say! shall vengeance sleep? 
Shall this right arm permit that band, so small, 
Triumphant o’er our blooming plains to sweep? 
No! no—my youthful breth’ren wait my call 
To lead them forth to burst the shameful thrall 
Of their dear land—obedient at her cries— 
Yes! when to-morrow’s midnight moon shall fall 
Behind the hills a scene of death shall rise! 
Our country sinks, or traitor’s blood these val- 
lies dyes?” 
XXXIV. 
‘And wilt thou go to tempt the dangerous strife? 
To mingle in the scene where clashing brands 
Will fiercely seek to drink thy flowing life? 
Ah! what avail, albeit so brave, yon bands 
’Gainst warrior men who, with impetuous hands 
Have bade the lightning leave its native sky 
To yield them matchless might! at whose com- 
mands 
The shafts of heaven to swift destruction fly! 
Oh stay thy rash resolve! Thou wilt not go to die? 


xXXv. 
‘Is there for us no lone-deserted spot 
In furtherest wilds, where hoary Andes higher 
Than tempest-clouds exalts his head? Is not 
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There some deep cave where Earthquake might 
retire 
To brood upon his thoughts of embryo ire, 
Or cougar nurse her growing progeny? 
Where panther’s yell and shrick of vulture dire 
Affright the ear? Oh thither may we flee 
Nor fear its deepest gloom—it were no gloom 
with thee! 
XXXVI. 
“But ah! that steadfast look, unalter’d still, 
Too plainly tells me that I sue in vain! 
Too plainly speaks thy fix’d determin’d will! 
Ye heav’nly things! that look from yonder plain, 
If ye be spirits bright—that hold your reign 
In yon fair seat, and watch while mortals sleep, 
Then o’er my love, till we may meet again, 
With wakeful eyes your choicest vigils keep— 
Should harm—let tears bedim your gaze! forever 
weep!” 
XXXVI. 
‘Maid of my heart! that throbbing bosom still; 
I go but to regain our freedom lost;— 
Calm those wild fears. But ah! enough to kill! 
Accursed thought!—my purpose melts almost! 
Should e’er my spirit roam a pale-ey’d ghost, 
No arm to shield thee from the conqu’ror’s 
claim— 
Lest thou be sought by that abhorred host, 
A captive victim to pollution’s flame— 
This poniard take!—’tis sharp!—and death prefer 
to shame! 
XXXVIII. 
“And I will go. But hark! upon the air 
Those piercing shrieks that make the rocks re- 
sound! 
As if wrapt in the folds of strong despair, 
Some wretch, long time in speechless horror 
wound, 
At length sent forth his soul in one wild sound!” 
“Oh stay! go not!’—‘*Away! away!” he cried; 
With eager haste he grasp’d his arms—did 
bound 
In swift impatience from her clinging side— 
Sprang forth, and soon was lost amid the darkness 
wide. ( To be Continued.) 
Freevom or THE Press.—At a public meeting 
in England, “the weather was warm, and there 
stood near me a little fat gentleman, who seemed 
much incommoded by the crowd. There came 
pressing behind him a tall raw-boned man, hold- 
ing a memorandum in his hand. ‘What do you 
mean sir?” said the fat gentleman, “by crowding 
and jostling in this manner? Who are you, sir?” 
“Sir, I’m one of the gentlemen connected with 
| the press.” “I thought so, by Jove!” was the 
| ready reply, “for you have nearly squeezed my ribs 


" 


‘ in! 
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WILD WESTERN SCENES. 


BY A WHIPPORWILL.- 


AN OUTRAGEOUS SNAKE TALE. 

The sun rose the next morning in unusual 
glory. Nota breath of air stirred the entranced 
foliage of the dark green trees in the vallies, and 
the fresh flowers around exhaled a sweet perfume 
that remained stationary over them. The fawn 
stood perfectly still in the grassy yard, and seem- 
ed to contemplate the grandeur of the enchanting 
scene. The atmosphere was as translucent as fancy 
paints the realms of the blest, and the most minute 
objects could be distinctly seen far over the river 
many miles eastward. Nor were any sounds 
heard save the occasional chattering of the paro- 
quet in the dense forest across the river, a mile 
distant, and yet they appeared to be in the imme- 
diate vicinity. ‘fhe hounds lay extended on the 
ground with their eyes open, more in a listless 
than a watchful attitude. The kitten was couch- 
ed on the threshold, (the door having been left 
open to admit the cool air,) and looked thought- 
fully at the rising sun. The large blue chanti- 
cleer was balanced on one foot with an eye turn- 
ed upward as if scanning the heavens to guard 
against the sudden attack of the far-seeing eagle. 
Nature seemed to be indulging a last sweet morn- 
ing doze, if indeed not over-sleeping herself, 
while the sun rose stealthily up and smiled at al] 
her charms exposed! 

“Hollo! ain’t you all up yit? Git up Joe, and 
feed your hosses,” cried Sneak, approaching the 
gate on the outside, and thus most unceremoni- 
ously dispelling the charm that enwrapped the 
premices. 

“Who's there?” cried Joe, springing up and rub- 
bing his eyes. 

“I's me—cod rot it, you know who I am. 
Come, open the gate and let me in.” 

“What's the matter, Sneak? Are the Indians 
after you?” said Joe, running out, but pausing at 
the gate for an answer, before he drew back the 
bolt. 

“No—I thought you had sense enough by this 
time to know no Indians ain't a going to come 
this time a-year. Let me in!” added Sneak, im- 
patiently. 

“Hang it, what are you doing with them long 
sticks?” said Joe, opening the gate and observing 
two hickory poles in Sneak’s hand. “Are you 
a going to try your Juck at fishing?” 
replied Sneak, sar- 


“No, nor ducking nother, 
castically. 

“Hang it, Sneak,” said Joe, deprecatingly, 
“never mind that affair; you were mistaken about 
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my being frightened. The next chance | get 
Vil let you see that I’m not afraid of anything.” 

“Well, I want you to go with me ona spree this 
morning that'll try you.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked Joe, with 
some curiosity in his looks. 

‘I'm going a snaking,” said Sneak. 

At this juncture the dialogue’ was arrested by 
the appearance of Glenn, whose brow was some- 
what paler than usual, and wore an absent and 
thoushtful cast, yet his abstract meditations did 
not seem to be altogether of a painful nature. 

“Joe,” said he, “1 want you to exercise the 
horses in the prairie. They are getting too fat 
and jazy. If they cannot be got on the boat when 
we leave here, we will have to send them by land 
to St. Louis.” 

“Dod—you ain’t a going to leave us?” squeaked 
Sneak. 

“Well, I thought something was in the wind,” 
said Joe, pondering; ‘but it'll break Miss Mary’s 

»” 

“Pshaw!” replied Glenn, quickly, interrupt 
ing him, ‘you don’t know what you are talking 
about. 

“Well, I can’t say I do exactly,” said Joe, “but 
I know it’s a very mysterious matter.” 

“What is such a mysterious matter?” asked 
Glenn, smiling. 

“Why, you —— Miss Mary ——,” stammered 
Joe. 

“Well, what is there mysterious about us?” 

“Hang it, you know!” replied Joe. 

“Pshaw!” repeated Glenn, striding out of the 
enclosure, and descending the path leading to 
Roughgreve’s house, whither he directed Joe to 
follow when he had galloped the horses. 

“Have you gotany licker in the house?” ask- 
ed Sneak, staring at the retreating form of Glenn. 

“*No—it’s all gone. Why do you ask?” return- 
ed Joe. 

“Because that feller’s drunk,” said Sneak, with 
a peculiar nod. 

“No he ain’t—he hasn’t drunk a drop for a 
month.” 

“Then he’s going crazy, and you'd better keep 
a sharp look out,” said Sneak. 

“I know what's the matter with him—he’s in 
love!”’ said Joe. 

“Then why don’t he take her?’ asked Sneak. 

“IT don't know,” replied Joe, “maybe he will 
some day. Now for a ride—how are you, Pete?” 
he continued, opening the stable door and rubbing 
the pony’s head that was instantly thrust out in 
salutation. 

“I'll ride the hoss,” said Sneak. 

“Will you? I'm glad of it,” said Joe, “fur that’ll 
save me the trouble of leading him. 





“That's jest what I come for,” said Sneak, | 
‘“becaise this hot morning the suakes are too 
thick to fight em on fvot. 


*“‘Ilang it, can you see many of themat a time?” | 
asked Jue. 

“Well, L reckon you kin,” replied Sneak. 

“Hang it, won’t they bite the horses?” continu- 
ed Joe. | 

“No, the hosses knows whata snake is as well | 
as aman,and they'll keep outa bright eye for 
*emselves, while we stave out their brains with 
our poles,” said Sneak. 

In a few minutes the companions were mount- 
ed, and with the fawn skipping in advance, and 
the hounds in the rear, they proceeded gaily out 


toward the prairie on a snaking expedition. 


The sunlight now was intensely brilliant, and 
the atmosphere, though laden with the sweet per- 
fume of the countless millions of wild flowers, be- 
gan to assume a sultriness that soon caused the 
horses and hounds to loll out their tongues and 
pant as they bounded through the rank grass. Ere 
long the riders drew near a partially barren spot 
in the prairie, where from some singular cause the | 
grass was not more than three iuches high. This 
spot was circular, and about fifty paces in diame- | 


ter, and in the centre was a pool of clear bright | 





water some fifty feet in circumference. The grass | 
growing around this spot, was tall and luxuriant, 
and terminated as abruptly at the edge of the cir- 
cle as if a mowerhad passed along with his sharp | 
sythe. 

“Hang it, Sneak, I never saw that before,” said | 
Joe, as they approached, when some ninety paces 
distant. ‘*What does it mean?” 


“You'll see presently,” said his companion, 
grasping more firmly the thick end of his rod, as | 
if preparing to deal a blow. ‘When I was out | 
here this morning,” he continued, ‘they were too 
dod rotted thick for me, and [ had to make 
tracks.” 

‘What were too thick for you?” asked Joe, with 
a singular anxiety, and at the same time reining 
in his pony. 

“Why the snakes,” said Sneak, with much de- 
liberation. “I was a-foot then, and from the style | 
in which they whizzed through the grass, | was 
afraid too many might git on me ata time and 
choke me to death. But now I’m ready for ’em— 
they can’t git at us if we manage korect.” 

“Hang it, | won’t go!” said Joe. 

“Dod rot it, they ain’t pisen!” said Sneak: | 
“they’re nearly all black racers, and they don’t | 
Lite a-bit! Come on, don’t be sich a tarnation 
coward; the rattle snakes, and copper-heads, and | 
Wipers, won’t run atter us, and if they was to 
they could'nt retch up to our legs. This is a glo- 
rious day for snaking—come on, Joe!” 
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Joe followed at a very slow and cautious pace 
a few steps farther, and then he halted again. 

“What ’re you stopping for agin?” said Sneak 

“Tang it, Sneak, the pony ain’t tall enough!” 
said he. : 

‘‘That’s all the better,” replied Sneak; “you 
can whack ’em better as they iun—and then they 
can’t see you as furas they kin me. I'll swap 
hosses with you.” 

“No you won't!” replied Joe, whipping for- 
ward again. But he had not advanced many 
seconds before he drew up once more. This time 
he was attracted by the unaccountable motions of 
the fawn, a short distance a-head. That animal was 


|apparently striking some object on the ground 


with its feet, and ever and anon springing violent- 
ly to one side or the other. _Its hair stood erect 
on its back, and it soon assumed a most ferocious 
aspect. Now it would run back toward the men 
a moment, and wheeling suddenly again leap up- 
on the fue, when its feet could be heard to strike 
against the ground; then it plungee forward, and 


| after making a spring beyond, would return to the 


attack. 

‘Here Ringwood! Jowler!” cried Joe, and the 
hounds ran forward to the spot pointed out to 
them. But no sooner had they gene far enough to 


| see the nature of the enemy that the fawn was 


attacking, than they turned away affrighted, and 
with their tails hanging down retreated from the 
scene of action. 

They now rode up and surveyed more closely 
the strange battle. The fawn becoming more and 
more enraged, did not suspend hostilities at their 
approach. They paused involuntarily when with- 
in a few feet of the object, which proved to be 
a tremendous rattle-snake, some seven feet in 
length, and as thick as a man’s arm. It was near- 
ly dead. Its body, neck and head, exhibited 
many bloody gashes cut by the sharp hoofs of the 
fawn. Every time the fawn sprang upon it, it 
endeavored in vain to strike its fangs into its ac- 
tive foe, which sprang away in a twinkling, 
and before it could prepare to strike again the 
fatal hoofs would inflict another wound on its de- 
It grew weaker and weaker, and 
finally turned over on its back, when the iafuriat- 
ed deer, no longer compelled to observe caution- 
ary measures, soon severed its head entirely from 
the body and stood over it in triumph. 

‘Hang it, Pete can do that if a deer can!” said 
Joe, somewhat emboldend at the death of so for- 
midable a reptile, and beholding the fixed though 
composed gaze of the pony as he stood with hig 
head turned sideways toward the weltering snake. 

“Sartinly he kin,” said Sneak, standing up in 
his stirrups and stretching his long neck to its ut- 
most tension to see if any snakes were in the open 
area befure them. 
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“Do you see any, Sucak?” asked Joe, now 
grasping his rod and anxious fur the fray. 

“I seo a few—about forty | guess, laying in the 
sun at the edge of the water.” 

“Hang it, Sneak, there’s too many of them,” 
said Joe. 

“Dod—you ain’ta going to back out now, I 
hope. Don't you see your pony snufling at ‘em? 
He wants to dash right in among ‘em.” 

“No he don't,” said Joe—“he don’t like the 


rrr) 


smell, nor | either—faugl:! 

“Why it smells like May-apples—I like it,” 
said Sneak; “but there ain't more than one or 
two copper-heads there—they’re most all racers. 
Come on, Joc—we must gallop right through and 
mash their heads with our sticks as we pass. 
Then after a little while we must turn and dash 
back agin—that’s the way to fix ‘em.” 

“You must go before,” said Joe. 

The number that Sueak mentioned was not ex- 
aggerated. On the contrary, additions were con- 
stantly made to the amount. The surface of the 
pool was continually agitated by the darting ser- 
pents striking at the tad-poles and frogs, while on 
the margin many were writhing in various fantas- 


tic contortions in their sports. Nearly all of them | 


were large, and some could not have been less 
than eleven feet long. They were evidently enjoy- 
ing the warm rays of the sun, and at times skip- 
ped about with unwonted animation. Now one 
of the largest would elevate his black head some 
four feet from the ground, while the others wrapped 
themselves around him and thus formed the dark 
and horrid spectacle of a pyramid of snakes! 
Then falling prostrate with their own weight, in 
less than a twinkling they were dispersed and fly- 
ing over the smooth short grass in every direction, 
their innumerable scales all the time emitting a 
low buzzing sound as they glided along. Every 
moment a stranger glided into the area from the 
tall grass, and these assembled thither rushed to- 
ward it in a body to manifest a welcome. 

*““Now’s the time, dod rot it!” cried Sneak, 
rushing forward followed by Joe. When Joe’s 
eyes fell upon the black mass of serpents, he made 
a convulsive grasp at the reins with an involun- 
tary resolution to retreat without delay from such 
a frightful scene. But the violence of his grasp 
severed the reins from the bit, and the pony sprang 
forward after the steed, being no longer subject 
to his control! There was no retreating now! 
Sneak levelled his rod at a cluster just forming 
in a mass a foot above the ground, and crushed 
the hydra at a blow! Juve closed his eyes, and 
struck he knew not what—-but Sneak knew, for the 
blow descended on his head—but it fell with feeble 
force. In an instant the horsemen had passed to 
the opposite side of the area and halted in the tall 
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|grass. Looking back they beheld a great com- 
| motion among the surviving snakes. Some glided 


into the pool, and with bodies submerged, elevat- 
‘ed their heads above the surface and darted out 
their tongues fiercely. Others raced round the scene 
lof slauglter with their heads full four feet high. 
| Others gathered about the dead and dying, and 
, lashed the air with their sharp tails, which produc- 


|e1a sound like the cracking of whips. The few 

| copper-heads and rattle snakes present coiled 
themselves up with their heads in the centre in 
readiness to strike their poison into whatever ob- 
ject came within their reach. 

So sudden had been the onset of the horsemen, 
that the surprised serpents seemed to be ignorant 
of the nature of the foe, and instead of flying to 
the long grass to avoid a recurrence of blood-shed, 
they continued to glide round the pool, while 
their number increased every moment. 

“Dod rot it, what'd you hit me on the head for!” 
asked Sneak, after regarding the snakes a mo- 
ment, and then turning to Joe, the pony having 
still kept at the heels of the steed in spite of his 
rider's efforts to the contrary. 

“Oh Sneak,” cried Joe, in tones somewhat 
| tremulous, ‘do for goodness sake let us go away 
} from here!” 

“I shan’t do no sich thing—what’d you hit me 

on the head for?” repeated Sneak. 

“I thought I was killing a snake,” replied Joe. 
“Do | look like a snake?” continued Sneak, 
| turning full around, when for the first time he dis- 

covered the condition of his companion’s bridle. 

“Hang it, Sneak, let’s ride away'” said Joe. 

“And leave all them black sarpents yander 
poking out their tongues at us? I won't go till I 

wear out this pole on em! Ha! ha! ha! I thought 
you had’nt spunk enough to gallup through ’em 
on your own accord,” said Sneak, looking at the 
pony, and knowing that he would follow the steed 
always if left to his own inclination. 
“Come, Sneak, let’s go home!” 
in a supplicating tone. 

“Come! let’s charge on the dod rotted snakes 
agin!” said Sneak, raising his rod and fixing his 
feet in the stirrups. 

“Hang me, if I go there again!’ said Joe, 
throwing down his rod. 

“You're a tarnation coward, that’s what's you 
are! But you can’t help yourself,” replied Sneak. 

“I'll jump off and run!” said Joe, preparing to 
leap to the ground. 

| “You jest do now, and you'll have forty sar- 
pents wrapped round you in less than no time,” 
said Sneak. 

At that moment two or three racers swept be- 
, tween them with their heads elevated as high as 

Joe’s knees, and entered the area. 


continued Joe, 
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«Oh goodness!” cried Joe, drawing up his legs. | life yet remaining (for they are constrictors,) in- 


“Git down, and git your pole,” said Sneak. 

“IT would’nt do it if it was made of gold!” re- 
plied Jue. 

“If you say you'll fight the snakes, Ill git it 
for you—I'm a going to stay here till they're all 
killed,” continued Sneak. 

“Give it to me then—I'll smash their brains 
out the next time!” said Joe, with desperate de- 
termination. 

‘*But dod rot it, you mus’nt hit me agin!” 
Sneak, dismounting and handing up the weapon 
to Joe, and then leaping on the steed again. 

“Hang it, Sneak, you're no better than a black 
snake, to bring me into sucha scrape as this!” 
said Joe, leaninz forward and scanning the black 
mass of serpents at the pool. 

In a few minutes they whipped forward, Sneak 
in advance, and again they were passing through 
the army of snakes. This time Joe did good ser- 
vice. He massacred one of the coiled rattle 
snakes at a blow, and his pony kicked a puffing 
viper to atoms. Sneak paused a moment at the 
pool, and dealt his blows with such rapidity, that 
nearly all the black racers that survived glided 
swiftly into the tall grass, and one of the largest 


’ 


said 


was seen by Joc to run up the trunk of a solitary 
blasted tree that stood near the pool, and enter a 
round hole about ten feet from the ground. 

But if the serpents were mostly dispersed from 
the area around the pool, they were by no means 
all destroyed; and when the equestrians were 
again in the tall grass, they found them whizzing 
furiously about the hoofs of their horses. Once 
or twice Sneak’s horse sprang suddenly forward 
in pain, being stung on the ham or shoulder by 
the tails of the racers as they flew past with al- 
most inconceivable rapidity. 

“Oh! St. Peter! Sneak!” cried Joe, throwing 
back his head and lifting up his knees nearly to 
his chin. 

“Ha, ha, ha! did one of ’em cut you Joe? They 
hurt like fury, but their tails ain’t pisen. Look 
what a whelk they’ve made on the hoss.” 

“Hang it, Sneak, why don’t you git away from 
this nasty place? One of them shot right over the 
pony’s neck a while ago, and came very near hit- 
ting me on the chin.” 

“You must hit ’em as they come. Yander 
comes one—now watch me,” saying this, Sneak 
turned the steed so as to face a tremendous racer 
about forty paces distant, that was approaching 
with the celerity of the wind with its head above 
the tall grass. When it came within reach of his 


stantly wrapped in a half dozen folds around it! 
Pete snorted aloud, and springing forward ran 
a hundred paces with all the fleetness of which 
he was capable. But being unable to shake off 
the terrible encumbrance, with his tengue hang- 
ing out in agony, he turned back and ran directly 
for the horse. When he came up to the steed he 
pushed his head under his neck, manifesting the 
greatest distress, and stamping and groaning as if 
becoming crazed. 

“Dod rot it! let me git hold of him!” cried 
Sneak, bending forward and seizing the snake by 
the tail. The long headless body gave way grad- 
ually, and soon becoming quite relaxed, fell pow- 
erless and dead to the earth. 

Oh hang it, Sneak, let’s go!” said Joe, tremb- 
ling, Lis face haviog turned as pale as death while 
Pete was dashing about in choking agony under the 
tight folds of the serpent. 

“Dod rot me, if I go as long as there’s a snake 
left!” replied Sneak, striking down another huge 
racer, but this, having its back broken, remain- 
ed stationary. 

Thus he continued to strike down the snakes 
as long as any remained on the field; and as they 
became scarce Joe grew quite valorous, and did 
signal service. At length the combat ceased, 
and not a living serpent could be seen running. 

“Hang it, Sneak. we've killed them all--huzza!” 
cricd Joe, flourishing his rod. 

“Yes, but you did’nt do much—you’re as big a 
coward as ever,” said Sneak. 

Oh, | was’nt afraid of them, Sneak,” said Joe; 
“‘T was only a little cautious, because it was the 
first time I ever went a snaking.” 

“Yes, you was dod rotted cautious! if your bri- 
dle hadn’t broke, you’d "ave been home long ago,” 
replied Sneak. 

“Pshaw, Sneak!” said Joe, “‘you’re much 
But how many do you think we've 


, 


mistaken. 
killed?” 

“T suppose about a half cord—but I’ve heard 
tell of men’s killing three cords a day, easy.” 

“You don’t say so! But how does it happenso ° 
many are found together. When I go out Ican 
never find more than a dozen or so.” 

“There’s a snake den under that clear place,” 
said Sneak, where they stay all winter—but it’s 
not as big a den as some I’ve seen. 

“Flang me, if [ wan’t to see more ata sight 
than I have to-day!” said Joe, who now whipped 
past the steed as they started homeward, having 
mended his bridle. But as he paced along past the 

| Gesnges tree mentioned above, he saw the glis- 


rod he bestowed upon it a blow that entirely | tening eyes of the large racer peering from the 
severed the head, and the impetus with which it | hole it had entered, and he gave it a smart blow 
came caused the body to fly over the steed, and | on the head with his rod and spurred on. The next 
falling upon the neck of the pony, with the’ moment, when Sneak came up, the enraged ser- 
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pent sprang down upon him and in a twinkling 
wound himself tightly round his neck! Sneak’s 
eyes started out of his head, and being nearly 
strangled he soon fell to the earth. Joe looked 
on in amazement, but was too wuch frightened to 
assist him. And Sneak, now unable to ask his 
aid, only turned his large eyes imp!oringly toward 
him, while in silence he vainly strove to tear 
away the serpent with his fingers. He thrust one 
hand in his pocket for his knife, but it had been 
left behind! He then held it out to Joe, and in 
this silent and piteous manner begged him to lend 
him his. Joe immediately drew it fiom his pocket, 
but could not brace his nerves sufficiently to ven- 
ture within the suffocating man’s reach. At length 
he bethought him of his pole, and opening the 
blade he thrust it in the end of it and cautiously 
handed it to Sneak. Sneak immediately ran the 
sharp steel through the many folds of the snake, 
and it fell to the ground in a dozen pieces! The 
poor man’s strength then completely failed him, 
and he rolled over on his back in a syncope! Joe 
now rendered all the assistance in his power, and 
his companion soon revived. 

“Dod rot your skin!” exclaimed Sneak, getting 
up and seizing Joe by the collar. 

“Hang it, it wasn’t me! it was the snake!” said 
Joe, extricating his neck from his companion’s 
grasp. 

“Dod rot it, what'd you hit the sarpent for?” 
cried Sneak. 

“Why, I wanted to kill him,” said Joe. 

“Then, why did’nt you help me to git it away 
frum my neck?” continued Sneak. 

“Hang it, you did’nt ask me,” said Joe, with 
something like ingenuousness, though with a most 
provoking application. 

“Dod rot it, | couldn't speak! The tarnation 
thing was squeezing my neck so tight I couldn’t 
say aword. But looked at you, and you might 
ave understood me. Never mind, you'll git a 
snake hold of vou some of these days.” 

“‘Hang me, if 1 don’t keep a sharp look out af- 
ter this,” said Joe. ‘But, Sneak, I'll swear now 
you were not born to be hung.” 

*“*You be dod rot,” replied Sneak, leaping on 
the steed and turning toward the river. 

“I would have cut him off myself, Sneak,” 
said Joe, musing on the odd affair as they rode 
briskly along, “if 1 hadn't been afraid of cutting 
your throat. I knew you was'nt born to be hung.” 

“Ha, ha, ha! that was the tightest place that 
ever I was in,” said Sneak, regaining his good 
humor, and diverted at the strange occurrence. 

“Did’nt he bite you?” asked Joe. 

“No, a black snakecan’t bite—they haven’t got 
any fangs. If it had been a rattle snake or a cop- 
per-head, I'd ave been a gone chicken. 


nT 


1 don’t | cannot oblige you to pay.” 


To Sophia. 


I wasn’t to gu ten steps from home. Dod—my 
neck’s right sore?” 

The companions continued the rest of the way 
in silence. When they reached home and return” 
ed the horses to the stable, they proceeded down 
the path to Roughgrove’s house to report their 
expedition. ( To be Continued.) 
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TO SOPHIA. 
Sophia, dear Sophia, when my mind 
Was darkened by misfortune, and? deemed 
That not the flower only but the leaf 
Of life had withered, there was still a hope, 
Weak and forlorn, that lingered with me still 
Like the last bird of passage, sick and fain, 
With all its comrades flown to sunny climes, 
Delaying midst the frozen gloominess. 
That hope, which love inspired, the love of thee, 
With nought to feed on, daily grew in strength, 
And gave to me new courage. Whether men 
Gazed on me with indifference, scorn, or hate, 
I heeded not; my every thought was thine. 
Now that my future laughs, and I can sce 
Coming prosperity, no sordid dream 
Of avarice or ambition with me dwells; 
My only wish is that thou may’st as now 
Approve, and be as thou hast always been, 
A comfort and a promise, pouring forth 
Sweet influence on my heart, subduing all 
Of evil that may lurk there, calling up 
Each better feeling in its fullest power. 
My own, my beautiful! away from thee 
I seem to view thy smile, which is like light, 
The fitting type of heavenly purity, 
And hear thy voice’s low, melodious chime, 
Like the far-distant sound of Sabbath bells 
Calling to thoughts of holiness and prayer;— 
I view thee in thy pride of loveliness 
And have no tears for absence. Thou dost dwell 
Even in my heart of hearts, and wheresoever 
I go there art thou present. In the crowd, 
In solitude, alike art thou with me; 
And every kindly thought, or wish, or act 


Seems but obedience to thine uttered will. 
seinen mnT 


Deots or Honon.—Here is an old anecdote 
worth the room it occupics:—Charles James Fox, 
in his frolicsome days, was called upon for pay- 
ment by a tradesman, who held his bill for two 
hundred pounds, Charles said he could not then 
pay him. “How,” said the creditor; “you have 
lying before you bank notes to a large amount.” 
“These,” replied Mr. Fox, “are to pay debts of 
honor. The tradesman threw the bill into the fire. 
“Now, sir,” said he, “mine is a debt of honor, I 
Chatles immediately 
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think Vil everleave my knife behind agin, even if’ paid the man. 
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LETTER FROM FRANCE. 


Paris, 1841. 
Among the recent events of interest which 
have contributed to stimulate the ever-active spir. 
it of the Parisians, is the christening of the Count 
of Paris. This infant personage, who has been 
the subject of so much talk for some weeks past, 
is neither more nor less than the first-born of the 


Duke of Orleans, and as the Duke of Orleans is | 


Prince Royal and heir te the crown, the Conte de 
Paris will be one day or other King of France, 
provided he lives long enough, and provided fur- 
ther, that the French people permit the Orleans 


dynasty to remain on the throne for three genera- | 


tions. Hence the importance of the little Count, 
and the noise he makes in the world. The “young 
and interesting brat,” as one of the papers called 
him, was baptized with great pomp and ceremony | 
on the 2d of May. The birth-day of the King | 
was celebrated on the Ist, and the baptism of his | 
royal grandson on the following day helped to 
make the fete unusually interesting. The cere- 


mony took place in the Church of Notre Dame, | 


which has witnessed scenes of royal pomp for so 
many hundreds of years. 
decorated with great magnificence, and in addi- 
tion to the royal family of France, the occasion | 
was honored by the presence of the King and 
Queen of Belgium, and tlhe Duchess of Mecklen- 
burg, the mother of the Duchess of Orleans. The 
Archbishop of Paris did the christening, and he 
was surrounded by [ don’t know how many Bi- 
shops and Cardinals. All the authorities of the 
State were there to see their future sovereign 
sprinkled, beside so many thousands of other | 
spectators, as to render al! hope of my getting a | 
place utterly fruitless, though I really had a great | 
curiosity to witness the ceremony, and would have 

made any reasonable sacrifice to obtain a place.— 


As it was, I had to content myself with a sight of . ; 
| rest I saw that of our own representative, but in 


the royal cortege as it passed from the Palace to | 


the Church. There were a dozen or more of very | a most disabled and unlucky predicament. 


The old Cathedral was | 
| And it is curious to see with what right hearty 


| good-will the Parisians turn out upon great fete 


| er public eharacters. 


ist 
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| France. Ihada very good view of the whole 
| party, but of what use was it, since I scarcely 
| knew one from another of the distinguished per- 
sonages: the King and Queen, and their little 
| grandson were about all that I recognized. For 
a wonder, nobody attempted to shoct his Majes- 
ty, but he did not seem to be altogether without 
apprehensions in this respect, for he was seated 
in the most concealed part of his carnage, and 
went to Notre Dame by a route that disappointed 
the crowd of spectators. They had collected along 
the north bank of the river, expecting the cortege 
to pass that way, but his Maiesty defeated their 
curiosity by passing down the southern quay, 
where very few people were assembled. The King 
does not like great crowds, and I admire his pru- 
; dence. 

As to the festivities without the Church, they 
consisted of the same displays which characterize 





| all Parisian fetes—splendid illuminations, concerts 


at the Tuileries, all sorts of shows, games and 
| fooleries in the Champs Elysees, (though very 
‘amusing, they would be ‘too tedious to men- 
tion,”’) fire-works,—nothing was lacking to please 
| the lively population, who no doubt blessed the 
day, not for the little Count’s sake, but for the 
| fire-works and the frolic in the Champs Elysees. 


| days; the crowds in which they flock together are 
astonishing. One has no idea of the number of 
people there are in the world, until he has seen 
one of those immense masses of beings, covering 
acres and acres se densely that there is no going 
forward or backward, or turning around: and 


| the women too; there are just as many of them 


as there are of the men; they don’t mind the jam, 
| and about two-thirds of therm are bare-headed. 
The Ist of May was a grand reception day at 
the Tuileries for the foreign ambassadors and oth- 
I went there as on the Ist 
of January to see the “turn outs,” and among the 


In 


handsome carriages, each drawn by a handsome | leaving the Palace, the General’s establishment 
pair of horses, and mounted before and behind by | ran into, or was run into by that of some other 
drivers and footmen in scarlet livery. Within | Minister, and unfortunately got the worst of the 
were the King and Queen, with their royal shock: his driver was knocked from his seat, and 
guests, the Princes, the little Count, (who was | came tumbling down over the horses’ backs, and 
just big enough to peep out of the carriage-win- | one cf the horses too was thrown heels upper- 
dow,) with the rest of the royal family and suite.| most. When J arrived at the scene of action, I 


It was certainly a very pretty procession, and a | saw the General in his cocked-hat and court-dress, 
fine company of guards added much to the dis-| gravely contemplating the battered condition of 
play, but I suspect that a republican fresh from | his equipage, and superintending the repairs, 
America, who had never before seen a similar dis- | wh'le a crowd of curious Frenchmen were stand- 
play, would have been surprised that royalty was | ing round enjoying the fun, and hotly discussing 
not more splendid in its pageants. But the days | the question as to who was in fault. I did not 
of royal magnificence are passed, at least in’ learn what representative of monarchy it was that 
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upset so unceremoniously our republican equi- 
page. 

Among the ceremonies which marked the occa- 
sion of christening, the most amusing was the 
presentation of a sword by the Municipal Council 
of Paris to the royal infant who bore the name of 
their city. The Prefect of the Department made 
avery pompous specch to the King, who held the 
Count in his arms, and not only did his Majesty 
make a very gracious reply, but the young Count 
himself thanked the members of the Council some 
half a dozen times, (he is two and a half years 


old;) but what particularly delighted him was the | 


splendid hilt of the sword covered as it was with 
gold and jewels. The King promised that when 
the little fellow grew up to manhood he would 
make a good use of the sword, though some peo- 
ple seemed to think that swords enough had al 
ready been put into the hands of the Orleans fam- 
ily. The papers announced that the Count did 
not cry while the Archbishop was sprinkling him, 
but stood up like a man, all alone. 

The King, to render the occasion memorable, 
did sundry acts of benevolence and munificence: 
among others was the grant of pardons and re- 
prieves to about 500 criminals. He also honored 


no less than 444 men with the badge of the Le- 
gion of Honor, which from that fact alone would 


seem to be a very cheap decoration. It is about 


as common in France, as the title of Colonel of | 


militia is in America; there being no less than fif- 
ty thousand members of this immense ‘‘Legion.” 
The Duke of Orleans too did a great many gra- 
cious acts, and supplied several thousand soldiers 
just returned from Algiers, with moncy and wine, 
to drink his health and enjoy the fetes. Asa sort 
of finale to the whole affair, the Duke of Orleans 
gave a grand fete at Chantilly, a village twelve 
leagues north of Paris, to which the horse-races 
grave great eclat, and for the time Chantilly was 
quite over-run with the gay and pleasure seeking 
Parisians. The Duke is the patron of every thing 
having relation to horses and racing: he has un- 
dertaken to make popular and fashionable in 
France this amusement which is so peculiarly Eng- 
lish, and for which the French seem to have much 
less taste than for shows and masked balls. The 
encouragement afforded to the practice by the 
Prince Royal, may, however, bring them gradual- 
ly to relish this sport, and it would be a wonder if 
it did not, seeing that the French are the fondest 
people in the world of excitement. The Duke 
not only patronizes horse-racing, but partakes 
largely in the sport himself: he has a stake in al- 
most all the races, and is very often the winner: 
but on these occasions he passes as the Counte de 
Cambis; he is never mentioned under his own 
name in the list of sportsmen. As might natur- 
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| ally be expected, there are a great many English 
jat these races, and the English horses are gener- 
ally the winners. So thoroughly English is this 
}amusement, that the French cannot get along 
| with the affairs of the Turf, without adopting the 
English terms; it is amusing sometimes to re- 
|eognize our old-fashioned and familiar sporting 
phrases and words mixed up with a sentence of 
French. Thus, “aspect du Turf n ’a jamais ete 
plus anime.” ‘Ces chevaux etaient moutes par 
les Gentlemen-Riders.” “Prix du. Jockey-Club.” 
This juxtaposition sounds oddly: the English 
language does not sound well except by itself; it 
may gain in harmony by borrowing foreign words, 
but can never impart much to other languages by 
lending them its own. 

The Duke of Orleans must have a fine life of it, 
with his horse-racing, and princely life in Paris 
and in his chateau in the country, and the plea- 
sure of taking care of his lady and his two little 
Dukes. The other sons of the King are less 
pleasantly employed. The Dukes of Nemours 
and Aumale are fighting the Arabs in Algiers, the 
Prince de Joinville has just sailed in his frigate for 
the Coast of Newfoundland, and the Duc de 
Montpensier, the youngest of them all, stays at 
home and studies. 

I went the other day to see something curious 
in the way of science and internal improvements: 
I do not know under which head it could be most 
properly classed. I refer to the Artesian well that 
has lately been dug at the Abattoir de Grenelle in 
the western extremity of Paris. Eightyears ago, 
the Municipal Council of Paris, some engineers 
and geological savants, put their heads together 
to devise the means of providing the city with a 
supply of water; as the result of these delibera- 
tions, it was determined to bore a well on the 
south-side of the Seine, which should make its 
way through the various strata on which the city 
rests, until the desired supply of water was found, 
no matter at what depth. At last, after eight 
years of paticnce and porseverance, the stratum 
of water has been found, and it now boils up from 
the south block, smoking and warm, as if it were 
charged with the vapors of the infernal regions.— 
This column of water rises from the depth of 
1700 feet; it almost distresses one to think of the 
toil of working slowly and tediously, for months 
and years, down to such an enormous depth. The 
accounts of some of the difficulties and obstacles 
which were encountered, and the manner in which 
they were overcome, are really surprising. For 
example: when the boring had been carried to the 
depth of about a theusand feet, (four years from the 
commencement of the work,) the enormous instru- 
ment with which the perforation was effected, 


broke, and the lower part of it, weighing five hun- 
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dred weight, remained at the bottom of the bole. 
Of course the work could not proceed until this 
formidable obstacle was removed. Only think ofit, 
five hundred weight to be drawn up a hole a thou- 
sand feet deep! Most people would have stopped | 
in despair after such an accident; but the result 
proves what may be effected by skill and perse- 
verance. The engineer set himself at work, and 
after fifteen months succeeded in drawing forth the 
broken instrument. And how do you think he | 
went about i? Ele bored a hole into the upper 

part of it, and screwed upon ita rod of iron, strong 

enough to bear its weight, and by this means it 

was drawn forth, and the work proceeded. I con- 

fess it defeats my ingenuity to imagine the man- | 
ner of performing so difficult and extraordinary | 
an operation. This was not the only accident 

which retarded the work, but they were all repair- 

ed with infinite skill. In order to sustain the sides | 
of the hole, it was necessary to strengthen them | 
by introducing cylinders of iron. After one had 
been introduced, another one was placed inside of 
that, and so on, as the boring proceeded; thus the 
one last introduced was always the smallest, and 
asa proper allowance had not been made at the 
beginning, the cylinders became finally too small | 
fur the working of the boring apparatus. 
necessary, therefore, to take out all the cylinders, | 
enlarge the diameter of the bore, and introduce | 
new ones. This happened more than once. What 

immense labor, that of taking out, and putting in | 
again a succession of iron tubes, which when ar- 
ranged one upon the other, formed a cylinder sev- 
eral times higher than the Washington Monu- 
ment! Noone can deny that the engineer, M. | 
Mulot, deserves credit for his skill and persever- 
ance: he won well the badge of honor which was 
conferred upon him when he had finished his | 
work. A pension has been conferred upon him | 
too, and one half of it is to revert to his wife af- 
ter his death. That is the way they emeourage | 
science and enterprise in France. 


| 


It was | 


The water of this well is quite warm, nearly 
80° (Fahr.) and smokes like a boiling pot: its 
vapor is none of the most pleasant to smell, and | 
the taste of the water is disagreeable. It contains | 
mud and sand, sometimes in considerable quanti- | 





ties: at other times it is quite limpid. 
ists who have analyzed it, say that it is purer than | 
the water of the Seine. Perhaps in the course of 
time, the stream will become clear and lim- 
pid, like that of other Artesian wells. It is not) 
known yet to what height the water can be made | 
to rise: if it rises sufficiently high, it will be dis- 
tributed to a considerable portion of the city, and 
the slaughter-house in whose enclosure it stands, 
will come in for a very considerable share of the 
benefit. The amount of water which is furnished by 


The chem- 


| fore arriving at that depth or not. 
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' the well in twenty-four hours, is about a million 


of gallons, and yet tle hole is very small, not 
niore than three feet in diameter at the sur- 
The cost of boring has been about 250,000 

The works are however far from being 
Besides the arrangements for dis- 


face. 
francs. 
completed. 


tributing the water, a splendid fountain is to be 


erected upon the spot. 
The success attending this attempt has put the 
Artesian wells wonderfully into favor. It is said 


| that the Minister of the Interior and the Muni- 


cipal Council are determined to dig a mammoth 
well at the Jardin des Plantes. It is to be 3,000 
feet deep, no matter whether water is found be- 
The project is 
intended to subserve purposes of scientific curiosi- 
ty more than those of direct practical utility. The 
geologists want to know above all things the com- 


| position and arrangement of the various strata 


forming the foundation upon which the capital 
stands: and the “powers that be” seem bent upon 


gratifying them. This new well is to be under- 


| taken by the same man whu has superintended 
| that of Grenelle with such skill. 


The fashionable world has been lately thrown 


| into a state of unusual excitement and gossip, by 


the occurrence of a runaway match in high life.— 
A Polish Count and a Spanish Princess were the 


parties concerned. If I mistake not, the Princess 


' was at school in some religious establishment: her 


gallant lover took her away with all due secrecy, 
and hastened off to Belgium with his fair prize. 


| Her relatives took the alarm too late: the fugitives 


were already hopelessly out orreach. There was 
no resource but to apply to the government: and 


| J mention the occurrence more to show how the 


government catch fugitives, than for any intrinsic 
interest it possesses. The government at once ac- 
ceded to the request of Don Francisco, the father 
of the Infanta, and set the Telegraph in motion. 
Well, when the delighted couple arrived at the 
Belgian frontier, they found the police-officers 
waiting for them. They were arrested; the Prin- 
cess was sent back to Paris, and his Countship was 
detained in Belgium. Don Francisco de Paulo, 
the father, has however given his consent to their 
marriage, and so ends the chase and the affair.— 
An event similar to this occurred last fall, and the 
Telegraph was equally successful in heading the 
fugitives. Miss Maywood, of Philadelphia, em- 
ployed as a danseuse at the Opera, deserted her un- 
suspecting mother, and made for England with 
one of the musicians of the same theatre. Our 
Consul had the Telegraph set to work, and at 
Boulogne, the fond pair found their arrival antici- 
pated, and themselves at once in custody. The 


promptitude and efficiency of the Telegraph in 
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these emall motters chows its immense value 


it ileeting tue ouolie satety and in- 


terest are in question. Like every thing relating 


to police and internal reguiation, the Telegraph 
> ’ c i | 


system is admirably arranged. There is a cen- 


tral station in Paris, and four others communicat- | 
ing with as many great lines, a Northern, an | 
One on the | 


Eastern, a Southern and a Western. 


tower of St. Eustache communicating with the | 


line terminating at Lille on the Belgian frontier. 


A second in the western quarter of the city com- | 


municates with Brest. Two others on the towers 
of St. Sulpice communicate, one with Lyons, the 
other with Strasbourg, on the Rhine. So that 
government by means of these telegraphs is sit- 
uated like a spider in the centre of his web: in a 
moment he feels the slightest touch at its circum- 
ference. To show you the immense rapidity with 
which intelligence is communicated by this means, 
I will state the time required on each line. Lille 
is 140 miles from Paris: there are telegraph 
stations on this line: intelligence passes from one 
end to the other in ¢wo minutes. Lyons is 330 
miles from Paris: there are 50 stations: time, eight 
minutes. Brest is 50 or 100 miles farther than 
Lyons: the same time for communication is re- 
quired, though there are 30 more stations. Stras- 
bourg is about 300 miles: stations, 46: time, six 
minutes. There is also communication with Ca- 
lais, through (I believe) a branch of the Lille 
line: news comes from Calais in three minutes.— 
By this line of communication, the French go- 
vernment hear of the proceedings of the English 
government in a very few hours. The late debate 
in the English Parliament on the sugar dutics has 
created great interest here, on account of the min- 
isterial crisis, which grew out of it. The vote 
was taken late on Tuesday night (I believe) and 
on Wednesday evening the ‘Moniteur,”’ the offi- 
cial paper, contained the following telegraphic 
despatch from Calais: ‘The Ministry has been de- 
feated in the vote on Lord Sandon’s resolution, 
by a majority of 36 in a house of 587.” When 
this despatch reached Paris, the London papers 
containing the particulare had probably not got- 
ten across the Straits. 

The Americans residing in Paris held a meet- 
ing some days ago to express their feelings in rela- 
tion to the death of General Harrison. The at- 
tendance was numerous, and appropriate resolu- 
tions were passed. General Cass read an address, 
the object of which was principally to vindicate 
the character of General Ilarrison as a military 
commander. The address was very well received, 


oo 
-~ 


especially as coming from a political opponent, as | 


General Cass avowed himself to be. A similar 
meeting has been held at Marseilles. For my 
own part, | regret General Harrison’s death, us 
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lthat of a man who had done much service to 
his country, ond deserved its highest respect and 
gratitude. Bat | cannot help thinking that he 
| died at the most favorable moment for bis reputa- 
| tion le had just reached the highest office in 
the nation, by a triumphant vote, and he had as 
| yet dove no act which could excite the calumny 
of his enemies, or lose him the confidence of his 
friends. He had enjoyed the honors of the sta- 
tion without having suffered its trials: and his pos- 
thumous fame is fairer than if he had lived to en- 
ter upon the active duties of the office. * . 
° * ° * a President Tyler 
is an abler and more experienced statesman than 
General Harrison was, and will therefore make a 
better officer. As to his principles, upon every 
point in which he differs from his predecessor, I 
think he differs for the better. I have a great cu- 
riosity, as the whole country has no doubt, to see 
how Mr. Tyler will conduct himself in his delicate 
}and rather awkward position. All his tact and 
| foresight will be required to carry him safely 
| through the ordeal. Sy what strange influence 
| does it happen that Mr. Tyler is the sixth son of 
| Virginia who has filled the Presidential chair? Is 
| it so fated? If not, what is the cause of this suc- 


cess on the part of our state:men? 
L. S. J., Ir. 





[Origtnal.] 


THERE IS NO JOY FOR ME! 
I wander in the woodland shade 
When dawn is struggling into light, 
I list the notes that wake the glade, 
And wateli the morning splendors bright: 
The melodies I love to hear; 
The orient glories long to see, 
But yet in silence falls a tear— 
There is no joy for me! 


[ linger where tie moon is seen, 
Mid million worlds her treasures fling— 
While leaves are wrestling in the sheen, 
And silvery notes on silence ring: 
But charms which quiet every breast, 
Or turn the wildest pleasures free, 
Break o’era sea which cannot rest— 
There is no joy for me! 


But yet my heart is mask’d to lie,— 
| To picture joy where joy is not— 
To wear life’s flaunting colors by, 
When desolation shrouds its lot: 
Then come despair—let joy depart— 
The trace no human eye may see, 
But oh! I feel in brain and heart 
There is no joy forme! Pency. 
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(Original.) 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE. 


By tue Avruor or “Witp WesteRN ScENES.” 


CHAPTER XV1I. 

A train of occurrences transpired after the in- 
cidents of the last chapter, which it is our duty, 
however painful, to record. 
succeeded in obtaining the hand of Miss Riddle, 
who, it seems, yielded not without aiming another 
blow at our hero. Loveridge, though disgraced 
and discountenanced by society genera!ly, had yet 
found admittance clandestinely, to the conference 
of that lady and her elect, who had use for his 
services. 

It is strange that the enmity of a haughty wo- 
man can never know abatement; and that the 


Humphrey Jeffreys 





| Diavo remained as the tenant of Gleaner, without 
betraying any marks of sorrow for the late occu- 
pant, or congratulation for the new owner. But 
| it was supposed by many that he was in the con- 
fidence of Gleaner. Mr. Gilray disappeared mys- 
| teriously, no one knew whither. Not even a note 
| was received by Geoffrey from him, and conjec- 
ture consigned him to a watery grave. 





Mrs. Martel’s letters informed our hero of her 
usual good health, with the exception of the shock 
produced by the bankruptcy, and feared demise of 
her lamented brother. She also stated, that al- 
though Viola had increased in beauty and accom- 

plishments, and was the courted of every one, it 
“was her fixed belief that her son only possessed 
her heart. Amd that between her annua! visits to 
| the federal city, with the family of one of the re- 
| presentatives in Congress, she still enjoyed the 


form which associates in the mind all that is deli- | pleasure of their old haunts in the forest, and 
cate and inoffensive, can engage in the foulest | along the streams. She advised her son not tore- 
crimes, for the mere gratification of wounded | lax his efforts, in obtaining an honorable compe- 
pride. tence. She reminded him of the necessity of 

Geoffrey was attacked by a mercenary ruffian | bearing up under the weight of misfo:tune with 
one dark night, from whose hand he wrenched the | becoming fortitude, and encouraged him to strug- 
murderous steel, before the meditated blow was | gle with redoubled efforts to repair the want of 
inflicted. By a promise of liberation, he learned | affluence. She cited many illustrious examples, 
from the assassin, who were the authors of the | where men had risen from humble stations by dint 
fiendish plot. Without taking any steps publicly, | of honest perseverance to the highest places, and 
he directed a note to the guilty contrivers, in- doubted not the many influential friends he had 
forming them of the discovery of their designs. | acquired in happier days, would countenance and 
He stated that he had procured two respectable | encourage his laudable progress in his profession. 
witnesses to the confession of the captured ruffian, (How little do the pure in heart and honest of 
but as their prosecution and exposure were not | purpose, estimate the power of money over the 


desired, he was inclined to let the matter pass in 
silence, provided, on their part, all farther machi- 
nation should cease. But inthe event of their 
ever troubling him more, every dark circumstance 
connected with their names should unreservedly 
be held up to public gaze. 

But Humphrey’s shaft had taken effect in an- 
other quarter. [lis licentiousness knew no limit. 


The gaming table groaned with his uncle’s trea- | 


sure, and the insinuating Gleaner managed to si- 


lence the complaints of the banker, by assuring | 


him that the young man was the factor of his un- 
cle. 
vaunted hoards, and fashionable costume, and 


treacherous smiie, procured him admittance to al- | 
most every respectable circle, had previously pre- | 
pared a set of sharpers, (with whom he was in | 


partnership,) to fleece the unsuspecting though 
guilty youth of every dollar he produced. 

Mr. Gilray’s account with the banker was con- 
siderably overdrawn, and the sale of his estate 
was necessary to liquidate the balance. 
became the purchaser, and rudely thrust the un- 


fortunate man from the premises, without allow- | 


ing him sufficient time to procure another asylum. 
Vol. 1—24. 


This demon in the human shape, whose | 


Gleaner | 


| smiles of friendship!) 

As an incentive to diligence, she concluded by 
naming the wearisome years they had dwelt apart, 
and the happiness to be enjoyed on meeting to 
| separate no more. That his finances and interests 
would not at present even permit a transitory 
visit—and she was compelled, however reluctant- 
ly, to submit to the painful thought of not behold- 
ing him for a few more years perhaps, when their 
circumstances might be changed. 

Geoffrey gave way momentarily to painful re- 
flections. His condition was novel to him, and 
such as he had never anticipated. As if there 
was a combination of events to work out his ut- 
ter despair, the few individuals of influence and 
means, with whom he had been on terms of in- 
timacy, were removed from him by distance or 
coldness. He could expect nothing from his hypo- 
| critical cousin, and a resort for money to the bank- 
er, was out of the question. The few cases where- 
in he was employed, produced but an inconsider- 
able pittance, and no new ones offered of late, al- 
| though his constant attendance at his office was 





without mitigation. 
Geoffrey, as is no unusual thing with those of 
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superior intellect, and independence of soul, bad | 
merely greeted at a distance, the passing acquaint: | 
ances of the moment, without soliciting a closer 

intimacy, and exclusively devoted his friendship 

to the few, whose sterling worth his discrimina- | 
tion incited him to esteem, and whose relative po- 
sition rendered the intercourse rational. With a 
reliance on his uncle’s protection, and a convic- 
tion that his merit would cause success in his pro- 
fession, it was no wonder that he passed through 
society for the enjoyment and instruction of the 
time being, without loying the foundation of ul- 
terior objects, by forming numerous social connex- 
ions. If he flattered the gay, it was as much 
from a satirical principle to probe their weakness, 
as any other, with no view of personal advantage | 
—for he would have spurned a benefit accruing | 
from hollow deception. This disinterestedness of | 
heart, though it may be victimised by the strata- | 
gems of plotting circles, and quiver under the 
scourge of the cold calculating speculator, yet has 
its reward. However transitory, and seldom its 
visits—yet it will often come, and is a comforter—the | 
radiance of an unspotted conscience! It is like a| 
glimpse of heaven cheering up a drooping heart: 
it illuminates the brow with a beam of conscious 
rectitude, although it may be pale with the cold | 
wintry wind, and withering with famine. But 
it will not always conduct the recipient in safety 
to his God. The good intentions with which the 
breast may be filled, will not satisfy the cravings 
of an empty stomach. 

Feartul is the number, endowed by Nature with | 
powers of greatness, whose stations might have | 
been exalted, names illustrious, and works a bene- 
fit to the world, but who, for the want only of a 
kind smile, and a coarse morsel of sustenance, | 
sink with the curse of gifted, though broken | 
hearts, into oblivion;—or driven to desperation, 
contribute to swell the frightful annals of human 





crime! 
Why should this be called a cold unfeeling | 
world? or more properly, why is it such? Man-| 
kind is one family, however large; our origin is 
the same, and we fill one common grave. For 
the honor then, of our family and respectable | 
connexions, why suffer an unfortunate brother to | 
die in despair, when the crumbs of our table | 
would save him? If our poor brother should not | 
be able to repay the obligation, our Fath@r in hea- 
ven will do it for him. Itis not money lost. But 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, where the 
poor starveling is meritorious, and the obligation | 
conferred is moderate, it is returned on earth, and 
in good time, with interest, and thus it becomes a 
loan. Now, go you tu one of our banks, or to one 
of our rich men, and be you ever so great a rascal, 
and let it be kuown at the same time—if you can 


| Miss Juliet, in the 


ed with cherished reminiscences. 


Forlune. 


only give assurance it will be returned, you may 
have thousands shoveled into your big purse, until 
it becomes unportable. I know this kind of scrib- 
bling is not the province of the novelist, but it 
may make some starving wight, gloat over the 
page, and say ‘the author isa clever fellow.’ Hea- 
vens! could it only be the means of prising open 
the oyster shell of a miser’s heart, it would bea 
novelty indeed, whether the legitimate matter of 
anovel ornot. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
astonishment, that capitalists should prefer lend- 
ing their money to dishonest men and fools. There 
is something rotten, not only in Denmark, but 
throughout the world generally, and in capitalists 
particularly. 

Whether a dream of Geoffrey’s or not, it was 
true that General Eno and Miss Juliet had de- 
parted forthe South. The former, one would 
not have hesitated to have called upon for a loan 
to answer his pressing exigences, and certainly it 
would have been afforded. But he was away. 
Little did our hero know the amount of distress 
heaped upon the old General at that juncture, of 
another character. Still less that he was concern- 
ed init. During one of his tete a tete’s with 
fulness of his unguarded con- 
fidenee, he had spoken of his engagement with, 
and inviolable love of, Viola. He marked not 
her embarrassment and emotion, at the time, for 
his eyes were cast down, and his breast surcharg- 
But the next 
intelligence was their departure. 

“Father,” said Miss Juliet, a few days afier- 
ward, entwining her arms about the old soldier’s 
neck, “I have a request to make.” 

“Name it, my dear child. What need is there 
If it 
be a diamond worth a thousand dollars, you have 
only to speak. If it is anything that money will 
buy, ouly mention it, and it shall be yours. Why 


to preface anything you may desire of ine? 


| Juliet!’ ‘said he, now staring at her and kissing 


her white forehead, ‘‘you look much paler than 
usual! What is the matter, my child?” 

“Father, | have not hitherto, neither will I 
ever, conceal anything from you. What Lam go- 
ing to say you may have partly observed. You 
are aware of my intimacy with Mr. Martel si 

“Yes, my child! Without a moment’s thought 
I yielded a hearty assent to any proposal - 

“You are wrong, father—not that; he has made 
no proposal.” 

“Well, what the deuse has he done, then? If 
he has trifled with you he shall account to me for 
it! By the gods he shall!” 

“Father, he has acted no other wise than honor- 
ably.” 

“T would hardly think the fellow capable of do- 
ing otherwise. But what is it, Juliet?” 
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“Mr. Martel has informed me ef an engage-|to dally with time. Seanning his watch an in- 
ment between himself and a young lady in the} stant, he sprang to his hat that was hanging on a 
South.” wooden peg, and saying: “I must now go to the 

“Well.” bank,” started forthe door. But our hero was 

‘Was not this frank and noble on his part?” not to be trifled with in this manner. 

“Well, what of it?” 

“Why—I wish to spend a few months in the 
South.” 

“Certainly you shall. Now I seeit all! Bat w 
' inly you shall. Now] see it all! Bat why | “Oh, Mr. Martel,—pardon me. I had really 
should the scoundrel—yet how did he know he| . wos 

| forgotten that you had called in. This is asad 
would ever see you when he made this foolish en- | 


? 2 : | business of your uncle’s—he made no assignment, 
gagement! Never mind, my daughter; let us 1: : ; 

; ’ : | | believe—it would have been much better if he 
think of something else at present and in the! a ‘ 
aemaweettech* inlel'é aston! had assigned to you—the commissions would have 

) re will be off. nd « icy went the ‘ P 

ew . ; ’ made you both comfortable for life. A failure is 
next morning. pet P , 
a snug thing with us in street—the gentle- 
; men engaged in it always retire afterward with a 
| competence for life, though the firm may have 
| . ’ . 
| been insolvent for years. I know at this time a 


“Mr. Wells, although you seem strangely 
blind to-day, I presume you have ears. I wish 
you to make a statement of my account.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Geoffrey sallied out among his friends, deter- 
mined to make an attempt to raise funds. How- 
ever disagreeable such little things are, necessity 
can drive us to them. Even the “greatest finan- 


dozen houses that have been trying to fail some- 
time—but we won't permit them—it injures busi- 
|ness, and hurts neighbors. 1, myself, have step- 


cier”’ vut as pe is tailor’s bills. (: , ; ‘ , es 
ier” no doubt has paid his tailor’s bills, (at least ped in several times and paid a mercantile friend’s 


contracted them,) to hide his edness : 
ted them,) to hide his nakedness. Our note, which he was resolved to have protested. 


ro’s i ' » objec a8 nasis » ledel x 7 
hero’s immediate object was to assist the lady | Cause why? why the scoundrel owed me several 


with whom he boarded, who was at the moment thousand dollars, and I’d only have got fifteen or 
twenty cents in the dollar if he had failed. Well, 
I then got the whole amount due me in one note, 
negotiable in bank. The day came—he had not a 
ai : cent to pay me—was anxious to fail—but what of 
urging immediate payment of the last quarter’s «hat? He could not do it, sir! I was paid every 
rent, due the next morning. cent in spite of his teeth, sir! Cause why? why 
Before asking any one to lend him money, he owed a dozen other merchants along the strect, 
Geoffrey thought he would collect a trifling bal- land they were not fools enough to let him fail. 
ance remaining, of a sum deposited with an ob-| They paid me-my money. I understand Mr. 
sequious acquaintance, a fat merchant, of whom Martel, that you have saved nothing from the 
he purchased his cloth. The merchant had his, wreck 
friend the tailor, of course, (who has not?) whom | “Mr. Wells, I came not hither to discuss this 
he recommended to our hero, and who was accord- | subject with you—please give me my account.” 
ingly employed. As he took Geoflrey’s measure, | “Oh, of course. Mr. Stoneblock, run over 
he always lauded the superiority of Mr. Thomas Mr. Martel’s account and see how it stands.” 
Wells’ clothis. This was addressed to a bald-pated lynx-eyed 
“How are you, Mr. Martel?’ observed Mr. | book-keeper, who was fully in the confidence of 
Wells, lifting his eyes from the column he was | his master, and affected his very air, and blunt 
casting up in the ledger, but a moment, and then ; speecli—or the same obsequious simile, as the par- 
resuming his occupation without waiting for a re-| ticular occasion suited. 
ply. “Five from ten, and five—one to six, is seven 
“Quite well, sir,” replied Geoffrey, walking in- | —seven from ten, and three. The amount to his 
to the counting-room, and taking a chair, with | debit is sixty-five dollars—and is credited by cash 
the intention of letting his friend accomplish his one hundred doilars—leaving a balance in his fa- 
addition of the lengthy account without farther | vor of thirty-five. But there is something yet to 
molestation. Presently Mr. Wells closed the pon-| be charged. Here Baxter! Where’s the bill 
derous folio, but instead of turning to bis visitant | that came in yesterday against Geoffrey Martel?” 
he flew to the table, and commenced hurriedly | “Here it is sir,” responded a spectacled clerk, 
reading oversome letters, which were broken open, ! with a pen in his mouth, producing the paper. 
and from their worn appearance, seemed as * “Why should this be sent here?” demanded 
they might have been read daily for five years. | Geoflrey, looking over the items. 
At length this important operation was finished,} “That,” said Mr. Wells, “‘is the tailor’s bill. I 
but the ‘princely merchant’ showed no disposition thought it best, as I recommended you to him to 


in need of money, and as if everything vexatious 
comes at a time when the victim is of all others, 
least prepared for them, her landlord, who owned 
no less than six-and-forty houses in the city, was 


” 
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settle the bill for you. It’s vexatious, you know, 
to have debts scattered all over the city. Make 
an entry to our debit, Stoneblock—say assumed 
for Mr. Martel, thirty-five dollars.” 


“Yes, sir,” responded the other, and was in- 
stantly flourishing his pen over the journal. 

“I beg you not to tax your kindness so mach, 
Mr. Wells. The account is not due till the end 
of the year?” 

“Very we!ll—very well—never mind it, Stone- 
block. Recollect to do it at the end of the twelve 
months.” 

“No, sir—you need not remember to do it at 
all; I will settle it myself” 

“So much the better—just bring us his receipt, 
and then we will give you a check for the balance 
on our books. Precision is the motto and very 
jewel of business, Mr. Martel, ha, ha, ha! ¥ 
morning—excure me—I'm always on the run 


Good 


during business hours—never was :cen to sit down 
in my store, ha, ha!” 

“But, Mr. Wells,” continued our hero, indig- 
nanily, “why not give me the check now?” 

“Are you in want of money badly?” 

“That's none of your business, sir—and is an 
impertinent question.” 

*Hem—just as 1 expected—should have been 
brought up to work, to know his place. Well, 
Mr. Martel, to putan end to the matter, | became 
security for the payment of Mr. Brier’s bill when 


1 introduced you there. 
wil 


aH 


He has since inquired 
about sou, and It in J would pay him. 
looks to me for the money.” 

“Then pay him, sir, and receive my thanks for 


your kind interference. Should | need a friend in 


future, of courre I will not be at a lores to know | 


where to find Mr. Wells!” 
Geoffiey, in tones of bitter contempt, and a with- 
ering look, that made the senior partner quail in 
the midst of a score of his staring clerks; and 
without awaiting a reply, Geoffrey turned on his 
heel aud left the house. 

on a brother in the 
profession, who had on many occasions com- 
plimented his speeches and tact in court, and 
This was a Mr 
Lark, a middle aged man, who originally serv- 


Our hero next called 


often tendered his services. 


ed his time asa bricklayer; but getting hold of 


the ‘Life of Franklin, written by himself,” was in- 
duced to subscribe to a circulating library, and he 
soon obtained the reputation of a great reader — 
He also attended political clubs, and made boister- 
ous speeches. Here he attracted the notice of 
some influential members of his party, who en- 
couraged him to cultivate the study of oratory. 
They sleo loaned him money, and then he aban- 
doned his*trade for the profession of law. He was 
at the tune we are speaking of, making a comfort- 


| able living by his practice, being an outrageously 


He | 


' 
This was uttered by 
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fierce speaker, and engaging in the dirty cases 
that were rejected by the more prominent mem- 
|} bers of the bar. Lark had never omitted an op- 
| portun ty to court the friendship of Geoffrey, the 
return being merely a modest desire to be intro- 
| duced to the society which he frequented. He 
| had succeeded on one or two occasions in thrust- 
ing himself into the presence of our hero at junc- 
tures, when the latter could hardly avoid giving 
| him an invitation to accompany him to certain 
Invariably when Geoffrey made his ap- 
| pearance in court, Lark would bestow on him 


places. 


across the room a nod of courteous recoguition, 
j and make room for him at his side. Surely this 
| Was a man whom one might venture to call on 
for a slight favor. 

**My dear Martel, Tam so happy to sce you 
here!” exclaimed Lark, springing from his chair, 
and advancing to ourhero. “Mr. Grudge, please 

| call again to-morrow—good day, sir!” he contin- 
ued, pushing out one of his clients. 

“Well, Lark, you must not reproach me for not 
| paying the visit | have so often promised, sooner. 
| The trath is, Lam somewhat to blame for my ne- 
giect.” 

“Never mind—TI am rejuiced to see you now.— 
“What's the news?” 

“Why Lam ina small pinch fur funds, just at 
present, and hope you can accommodate me with 
the loan of a trifling sum for a few months.” 

“Certuinly—with all my heart. What amount 
| do you want?” observed his friend, seizing a blank 
| check and his pen at the same time, and waiting 
only to hear the amount, to fill it up, 

“Fifty dollars.” 

“Is that all? Here, John, take this to the bank, 
and draw the money; it is for a hundred dollars. 
By the time the boy returns, Mr. Martel, I hope 
you will conclude to oblige me by taking more.— 

But you haven't told me the news yet. Have you 
‘ever heard any thing of the fire-lady? That was 
truly a very mysterious circumstance.” 

“True, it was. No—l have searched in vain— 
no trace can be found. It all now seems like a 
dream to me, and | sometimes think it was but a 
hallucination of the brain. I wish you not to men- 
tion the part | took in the preservation of the lady.” 

* But thousands, beside yourself, beheld it; and 
' the bare blackened walls remain to testify to the 
‘conflagration. How does your good uncle get on? 
been to the villa lately?” 

“My uncle is dead, I fear; and the estate has 
passed into other hands.” 

“Is it possible? I sympathize with you, my dear 
sir, most heartily!” responded Lark, in astonish- 
ment, placing the money which was handed in 
by the boy, unceremoniously in his pocket. 
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Geoffrey narrated every thing fully, to his sym | Had he but quaffed a little of the waters of utter 


pathizing friend. 

“Well, Martel, what course do you now intend 
pursuing?” 

“Why of course the pursuit that I have been 
engaged in heretofore. The loss of fortune and 
a friend, cannot impair the faculties of the head.” 

“But it impairs a man’s credit most wretch- 
edly!” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha! Tactually believe it has that ef- 
fect, with some men. I called on Wells, the mer- 
chant, this morning, and would you believe it? the 
rascal’s looks were as cold as a nortlh-wester.” 

‘Aye, he refused to lend you, did he? Wells 
is a knowing man; when he hesitates, there tis 
dang—”’ 

“No! I did not ask him to lend—” 

“Cunning chap, that—can read the purpose in 
the face. 
to do any thing at the bar, now—it would be fol- 
ly. But you have a capacity for business, and if 
you say the word, I will use my influence to pro- 
cure you a situation in some store, where you can 
very easily support yourself without the necessi- 
ty of borrowing from any one.” 


Mr. Martel, you certainly don’t expect 


**Villain!” gasped our hero, through his clench- 
ed teeth—‘‘I came not hither fer your vapid ad- 
vice—but for relief; and I find your heart is as ca- 
pable of becoming mean, as your insinuating head 
supercilious There is my address, sir!’ And 
Geoffrey departed, hoping to receive a message 
from him. But he was mistaken. Lark had not 
the most remote idea of fighting him. It was not 
in accordance with his principles of logic, to array 
a full stomach against an empty one; or expose a 
fine coat to the fury of a bullet, against one out 
at the elbow. 


“And this is friendship!” thought our hero, as 
he walked slowly nome. ‘Who said, ‘And what 
is friendship but a name?’ Why it is not deserv- 
ing of any appellation! If it must have a term, 
let it be a brand, a stigma, as an evil for all to 
avoid. I have read of something like this—but 
thought it merely the theory of the scholar, or 
the spleen of disappointment. I have wandered 
forth, and found it true. Yet all men are not so, 
perhaps; I have only examined a few; I will carry 
my researches farther, and if I find them ali the 
same, Pil laugh. Ha, ha, ha! Yes, Iwill laugh 
—and if the world is composed of a batch of 
rogues, I'll not only laugh, but wring some of 
them;—yet there is a difference in men—there is 
a difference between Tom and myself: he is  cy- 
nic philosopher, with a full pocket, and I a laugh- 
ing one, with an empty purse.” Geoffrey laugh- 
ed at the prospect before him, which was indis- 


tinct, but partook of the splendid images so insep- | 
arable from the buoyancy of inexperienced youth. ' 


destitution, he might have ‘laughed the other side 
of his mouth.’ 

As a bar to starvation, on making his circum- 
stances known, the humane lady, Mrs. Coke, with 
whom he had long boarded, conjured him to feel 
no uneasiness on her account; but that he might 
pay her at some future period, when it should be 
entirely convenient. And his wardrobe being not 
inconsiderable, insured him against absolute want 
for some months to come. If he gave way to sad 
reflections one moment when contemplating his 
altered circumstances contrasted with his condi- 
tion but a few weeks previous, the next, he in- 
dulged a smile at its ridiculousness. But, we have 
remarked he was young, both in years and in the 
waysof the world. Still it was no mean spirit 
that could laugh, young or old. It indicated a con- 
sciousness of the existence of a latent energy with- 
in, which when properly roused to action, might 
be all-suflicient to meet the difficulties of life. 

More than once it occurred to him as the most 
advisable step, to return to his home, and there 
prosecute his profession in a humble sphere. He 
felt assured that his immediate success by so do- 
ing, would be greater than in a large city, where 
he must cope with hundreds grown gray in the 
practice. But this gave way to an irresistible and 
undefinable hope of splendid acquisition. The 
world was before him, presenting inexhaustible 
treasures at a distance, (where they are particu- 
larly apt to remain,) and his breast swelled with 
the love of adventure that actuates all who aspire 
to greatness. ° 


The dreams of renown indulged when possess- 
ed of wealth, he could not bring himself to relin- 
quish when the latter fled. He properly estimated 
the importance of a knowledge of the world, and 
rightly judged that the best plan to obtain it, was 
by personal inspection. Aware that it would be 
his fate to mingle with base men, (who is not 
jostled by them?) and witness scenes appalling to 
the serecs, yet he anticipated some amnusement as 
an alleviation, even in the lowest vagaries of Na- 
ture. 

Another subject, at times occupied his thoughts, 
urging the abandonment of his extravagant 
schemes,—but it was overpowered by the seduc- 
tions of the world. This was to return, and claim 
the hand of Viola. He doubted not that this 
course would terminate his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments: but a moment’s reflection only, served to 
scorn the recreant idea. There was something 
yet unestinguished in his spirit that revolted at 
mercenary metives. It was impossible to harbor 
for a moment, the thought of returning empty- 
handed, without a single achievement adorning 
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his brow to merit his lady's smile. It rather in- 
cited him onward in the pursuit of glory. 

The reader may think it strenge that a penny- 
less unfriended youth, should conceive such lofty 
ideas in the moment of distress. But such is the 
case in real life: ay, and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens, that they do, in spite of every obstacle, 
emerge from their obscurity and attain the high- 
est places in the land. 

Geoffrey, though perhaps never disloyal to his 
Viola, yet entertained some feelings of fondness 
for Miss Eno. He could not dismiss her from his 
thoughts, and he esteemed, yea, loved her, when 
she happened to occupy his mind. Though this 
affection was not the same that he felt for Viola, 
yet it was an attachment strong enougl to merit 
the appellation of love. This we contend is not 
impossible—nay, unusual, with the erratic minds 
of young menand women too. The kind heart, 
the powerful mind, and poetic imagination of Ju- 
liet, could not fail to make an impression on him. 
Her image sometimes hung over him like a dream, 
and it is not surprising that he wished rather to 
prolong, than to dispel the vision. 

His principles were liberal, and his moral firm- 
ness rendered them safe from perversion. True, 
he sometimes may have indulged in gratifications 
not in strict accordance with rigid piety, yet they 
were the almost inseparable concomitants of youth 


in his peculiar condition. Thus we have endeav- 


ored to give a faithful and brief description of our | 


hero, at this era of his life. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

One day, while Geoffrey was busily engaged 
poring over some old statute admitting of several 
constructions, his labor was interrupted by the un- 
expected entrance of Gleaner. This personage 
now sported a gracious smile, and shook our 
hero’s hand most cordially. Geoffrey’s saluta- 
tion was of an equivocal order, and more by the 
motion of the head, than ‘set speech,’ he invited 
him to be seated. 

Mr. Gleaner was not the man to stand on cer- 
emony, and with this passive permissioy he sat 
down, with as much familiarity as ever Richard 
IIL. did. 

“Geoffrey,” commenced the visiter, in tones 
strangely softened, “I understand that you depend- 
ed much on your uncle’s bounty?” 

“True, I did.” 

“And you have been disappointed in your ex- 
pectations.”’ 

“] have.” 
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an individual. Iam fully apprised of the prevail- 
ing opinion of my avariciousness. The public is 
at liberty to attribute what motives it pleases to 
any one; whether the censure be just, or not, al- 
ways depends on the conscience of the one im- 
plicated. I seek not to conceal my riches, nor the 
desire of acquiring more; it is my privilege, and 
my pleasure. If | transgress any law, | am 
amenable, and let me atone for it. But it is ea- 
sy for the world to attach evil to the intentions of 
those whom it does not understand, and to suller 
their virtues to be strangled in obscurity. J] am 
conscious of having done many good things, of 
which the world will ever remain ignorant; but 
my satisfaction is none the less. What I am about 
doing for you—.” 

“What you are about doing for me, Mr. Glea- 
ner!”’ exclaimed Geoffrey, buttoning the flap over 
his pockets, which contained but a few pennies. 

“Yes sir—in spite of all the wicked things said 
of me, my liberality is as unbounded as any one’s, 
though directed more by prudence. I give not for 
the sake of a name, but for the benefit of the re- 
cipient. When [ am satisfied there is merit, lL 
shower my aid in silence.” 

“But, Mr. Gleaner, why were you not willing 
to assist the poor artist?” 

“Were you at Harmon’s that night?” replied 
the hypocrite, with a momentary flush spreading 
over his features. ‘Oh, I will tell you the reason 
why. I had been informed by one professing to 
be his friend, that it was his practice to dissipate 
his money at some gambling house or bar room. 
I did not mention this then, because I would not 
willingly speak of the frailties of any one. But I 
was much mortified to find his pretended ‘riend a 
liar sometime afterwards. Now, Geoffrey, to 
come to the subject at once, it is my intention to 
supply the place of your uncle—and here is a sum 
to begin with.” Here the rich man threw down on 
the table a purse of silk net-work, stuffed full of 
half cagles. If our hero's eyes peered for a mo- 
ment at the metal glittering through the ‘inter- 
stices,’ it was but for a moment. He was per- 
plexed: “Can the flinty heart before me,” thought 
he, “thave undergone a change? No—because he 
has mentioned no reformation, but on the contra- 
ry attempts to justify a course as unhallowed as 
that of the prince of darkness. There must be 
some sinister purpose, some dark design at the 
bottom of this. I will try him.” Thus Geoffrey 
communed with himself a moment, during which 
he conceived a curiosity to examine the secret 


“And that you are at this moment in need of| springs of the enigma before him. While he 


money.” 
“Tam.” 


thus paused, with his eyes naturally resting at 
times on the magnetic purse, his companion took 


“Well. Now I will convince you how easily | it for granted that his hook was already fastened 
the world may be mistaken about the character of in the trout’s mouth. 
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“Take back your gold, Mr. Gleaner—I cannot 
consent thus heavily to tax your clarity, not be- 
ing able to make some return.” 


“I know that, well enough—I did not expect 
you to take it ascharity. You have it in your 
power to make me an ample return.” 

“Name it.” 

“You may not possibly be aware of the extent 
and variety of my business. In many transactions 
it is necessary to discern nicely the safest channel 
between the quicksands of the law; as a legal ad- 
viser, you may be of infinite service tome. But 
this 1s not all. It may be the means of carving for 
yourself a higher destiny than you have ever | 
dreamed of. But enough for the present; you | 
shall know more hereafter. Let me see—this is 
Friday—to-morrow night—have you ever been in | 

— street?” 

“Once—and I retain a most vivid recollection’ 
of it.” 

“Then you remember a dilapidated old court, 
half filled with rubbish?” 

“Yes.” 

**Do you enter that court to-morrow night, at 
ten o’clock precisely. You must make the best 
of your way over the piles of loose bricks and tiles; 
when you have reached the third deserted building, 
enter—there is no door on hinges to obstruct your 
passage. You will mount to the third story, 
where you will find furnished rooms and plenty of 
fiiends.” 

“J suppose I may take a friend along?” 

“By no means!” 

“Then I won’t go! I can see no necessity for 
going alone, into an almost uninhabited part of 
the city, to meet social friends, and ata late hour 
too.” 

‘All will be satisfactorily explained to you.” 
said Gleaner, with some impatience, yet endea- 
Voring to quiet the stubborn objections, which he 
well knew Geoffrey was liable to start, and if 


provoked, apt to maintain. He then continued, 


propose taking!” 

**A companion, who will be for or against the 
object of the meeting, as I direct him, Tom Sculk.” 

“You may bring hin,—ha, ha! Geoffrey, your | 
fortune’s made, my lad!” said Gleaner, encourage- | 
ingly shaking the young man’s hand as he depart- | 
ed, highly pleased with the result of the confer- 
ence 


tune being made, but he determined to fathom the 
wily man’s stratagems, at the expense of a little 
deception. If fur an instant, he entertained a sus- 


picion of danger to his person, meditated by the 


one who cited him to so dreary an abode, it was | 
svon dispelled by his adventurous propensity, and ' 


| than those already ascended. 
| nature inspired Geoffrey to the employment of 


| less valuable study of nature. 


| Shakspeare. 
: Repaid | now entered in the person of Tom Sculk. 
alter a moment’s meditation, ‘What friend do you | 


| 


Geoffrey knew it was all bombast about his for- | 
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the desire of gratifying his curiosity. He deposit- 


ed the purse of gold in his chest, where he was 


| determined it should remain untouched, being con- 


vinced at the moment that he was not entitled to one 
penny of it. He then resumed his studies, with 
no better comfort relative to his future welfare, 
than was entertained before the visit of Gleaner. 
Finally he closed the book with a sigh, scanning 
almost despairinzly, the thick tomes unread before 
him. But this feeling of tearful deficiency in the 
depths of knowledge that we perceive untraversed 
before us, is far preferable to tiie self-sufliciemt 
cox-comb’s mere appearance of universal wisdom. 
—Thie one shrinks from the labor of acquiring 
what he affects to know already, and the other 


| strives to encompass the yet unexplored fields, 


more for his own benefit, than the credit of having 


travelled thither. If a man pauses in his course 


| to look forward, with the anticipation of plucking 


flowers only from the rugged path, he is apt to 
retrace his steps, fur he finds the excursion does 
not answer his fine expectations. But when the 


-P . . : . 
interminable labyrinths, the almost impassable in- 


tricacies of the journey befure him, are glanced 
at with no hope of pastime on the way, and he is 
not deterred from commencing the voyage—al- 
though the heatt may quail at times, when lifting 
the eyes to mountains piled upon mountains 
ahead: yet the student a litle pale with fatigue 
perhaps, will find himself at different eras of his 
life, standing on the summit of promontories which 
he erst considered almost unattainable; and he 
will feel engendering powers within, to scale those 
yet before him, still higher, but not more difficult 
Thouglits of this 
every leisure moment in study. If the metaphysi- 
cal theories of law-givers wearied him, he resus- 


| citated his mind with the more pleasing and not 


This he did by ob- 


| serving men, as well as perusing the great master, 


A practical diagram for illustration 


“What's the matter, Tom?” inquired our hero, 
observing that his friend was crying with all his 
might, like a great blubbering sclool-boy, and 
rubbing his fists in the sockets of his eyes to push 
back the flood of tears inundating his face. 

“That's a pretty question for you to ask! Why 
don’t you commence weeping too? Oouw, hugh 
hoo—hoo!” 

“What are you crying about, fool?” 

* Ain't you ruined, as well as me? ain’t we both 
poor friendless orphan boys!” 

| “Have you not plenty of friends yet? Does not 
| your oyster cellar still flourish?” 

“No—all’s gone! ook hoo! But its not that I’m 
weeping fur—its your misfortunes, you ungrate- 
ful inan, 


you!” 


. 
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“Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! Geoffrey could not! 
withhold his laughter, though ‘Tom’s snivelling | 
was real, and came from a distressed heart. 

“The devil a bit more will | cry for you, if you | 
laugh—that’s the how!”’ and Tom pulled out his 
handkerchief and wiped his face. 

“Well, Tom.” 

“Well, Geoffrey,” said Tom, shaking his head, 
and another tear came out, and ran down to the 
end of his nose, where it paused a moment, spark- 
led, and fell. 

-», “Here am J, Tom!” said Geoffrey, crossing his 
Neve and leaning back. 

“And I’m with you—hanged if I ain’t, Geof- | 
frey!” said Tom, smashing his hat against the wall, 
and grinding his teeth. 

“This is a big world, Tom.” 

“Yes, and there’s a heap of curious people in 
it.” 

“There is plenty of food to fill all mouths.” 

“There would be, if some of the folks were not 
such outrageous gluttons!” 

“You and I are pretty smart fellows, Tom.” 

“Yes, Will you lend me five hundred dollars? 
Look at this old purse of mine—it’s been gutted! 
Yes! we are prodigious smart—look at that hole 
in your boot! And we’re pretty fellows—pretty 
and smart! We’ll soon be so tastelessly delicate, 
that one may span round our waists!” 

“Well, there is no use in ‘crying after spilt 
milk,’ you know, Tom.” 

Who's crying? Hang the bit more will [ ery 
—I don’t feel like it—I’m getting mad now!” 

“Well, what will you do?” 

“Pll study mischief.” | 

“No, no; honesty is the best policy in all con- 
ditions.” 

‘Honest mischief, then.” 

“That’s impossible.” 

Sculk was fumbling in his pocket and found a 
dollar .which had straggled from his purse in bet- 
ter times. He gazed on it a few moments in deep 
thought, which ended ina hearty smile playing 
over his features. 

“Geoffrey, excuse me—l'll return in a few min- 
utes. A happy thought has struck me. Whata 
fool I was, tospoil my hat in that manner—look 
there.” Ile put it on, however, and made his ex- 
it in a half run. 

It was not long before he returned, bearing 
something closely wrapped in his handkerchief. 

“Where have you been, Tom?” 

“Pye been where I saw our last spark of hope 
flicker a few moments in the socket, and then ex- 
tinguished forever, and ever, amen, and be hanged 
to it!’ 

“And where did you see all this?” 

“Why I took the dollar you saw, and went to 
****'s gambling rooms. I threw it down, and 
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won a few times—but curse the luck! I lost all but 
one levy, at last.” 

“What did you do with that? it was worth sav- 
ing.” 

“Yes, I did save it. I walked off with it between 
my tecth, until I came to a great fancy window. 
Now, I have one question to ask you, Geoflrey— 
will you be Pindarus, and let me stand for Cassi- 
us? Or perhaps you would rather be Cassius, it’s 
no odds to me, which I am.” 

‘“‘Ha, ha, ha! shall we turn actors? is that your 
scheme?” 

“Yes—actors in earnest though. I hired these 
pistols with the levy,” said Tom, untying his 
handkerchief, and displaying a very small brace f 
percussion pistols, with as grave a face as Brutus 
wore at Philipi. 

“You are crazy man!” exclaimed our hero, with 
a stifled smile, well convinced there was not a par- 
ticle of danger that the fellow would actually use 
the weapons before him. 

“Nota deused bitof it! But I’m a fool for 
swearing, when I shall die so soon.” 

“How will we manage it, Tom? Shall each shoot 
himself, or shall we shoot one another?” 


“— reckon we'd better shoot one another—it 
won’t be suicide then. I’m ready, any moment 
you are.” 

“Come on, then !” said our hero, snatching upa 
pistol. Tom took the other. 

“How far shall we stand apart, Geoffrey?” 

“Toe to toe,Tom. It can make no odds, if we 
are powder burnt a little, after we are dead; and 
we had better be sure of doing the business effec- 
tually. Put your muzzle here,” said Geoffrey, 
putting the end of the pistol in Tom’s hand against 
his breast and placing his against Tom’s. 

“How will we give the word, Geoffrey? we 
must both fire together, or one of us won't be kill- 
e|. Ive been hard of hearing ever since I had 
this da—very bad cold. 

“It only wants two minntes of five o’clock. You 
cansurely hear the state house clock. As it strikes 
the fifth stroke, we will both fire.” 

“Agreed!” 

“Well.” 

“Good bye Geoffrey.” 

“Farewell Tom.” 

“Give me your hand Geoffrey.” 

“Pshaw! what’s the use of it.” 

** Ain’t we going to die!” . 

‘Well if we are we may still keep together.” 

“What kind of a world do you think the next 
is, Geotlrey:” 

‘That it is one we cannot leave, when we choose, 
like we are doing this.” 

“I shonld like to have an idea of what kind of 
a country it is.” 
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“We will soon see, because we are going thither. | pistols? You surely were not going to die, and 
They say it is a hot one.” | leave all this behind, Geoffrey.” 
“Do you think it is?” “Yes ] was, Tom. This money is not mine.” 
“1 don’t know. It may be burning brimstone, | ‘Not yours! But you have a title to it. I have 
melted lead, and red hot devils.” | heard the lawyers say that pos.ession was one title. 
“Suppose the pistols don’t go off?” | Who does it belong tor” 
“No danger, I presume, of that—the caps seem! “Mr. Gleaner.” 
good, and I can sce the charge in the barrds.” | “Gleaner! why now I remember he owes me 
The clock struck one. a small balance. But how came you by it.” 
“Geoffrey, do you think if there were no bullets | «He has been here making some dark prop 
in the pistols, and only a little powder, that they | sitions to me, the nature of which I don’t und 
would hurt any this close.” | stand; and I have yielded to his wishes for the pure 
“Yes—kill us both to a certainty.” | pose of finding him out. He insisted on leaving 
The cleck strick two. | the money—but lam determined to return it to 
“Geoffrey, I don’t believe we can both fire at | him.” 
once, by the clock.” | “Well, but there is no use in being ina hurry 
“Ves we can, I think. Let us try. Dll hold | about it. Fie isan old scoundrel, and no deubtis 
you tight by the hand, thus. Both pistols are seeking to take advantage of you. I like your 
cocked.” |plen of playing with him, well; but why in the 
The clock struck three. | name of conscience can’t you make use of his purse 
Tom turned pale. “I'd rather shoot myself | (dishonestly got by liim, no doubt,) when he is 
Geofirey. Let go my hand.” | trying to make use of your honor, perhaps. Be- 
“No! Put your finger on the trigger like mine. | side he’s rich, and you’re poor. If you still have 
Let us say our prayers, Tom.” | any compunctious feelings afterward, you ein re- 
The clock struck four. | pay him when you areable. There would be no 
“I'll be hanged, if 1 stand here any longer!” said more harm in that, than to make him believe he 
Tom, breaking awa@y, and flying to the extremity | has won you over to his schemes, when itis your 
of the room. | intention, it may be, to betray him.” 
The elock struck five | ‘Tom, you should have been a lawyer. What 
And Tom fired at Geoffrey! but the report was | jogic! what eloquence! You have convinced me— 
feeble, and our hero, though somewhat astonished, | [ will use it; here take your fee” Tom took a 
yet finding himself unhurt, took aim a little above | portion of the money, as a loan from his friend.— 
Tom’s bead, and held his hand in that position, | Geoffrey then informed him of the appointment he 
while Sculk flew about like one engaged in gym- | had made; but Sculk argued most vehemently 


nastic exercises. against his going to such dreary quarters, and 
“It’s too late, now Geoffiey! The time’s out!— | hinted that it might be Gleaner’s intention to as- 
The time’s out! Don’t fire—It’ll burn my clothes!” sassinate them. However, it was finally agreed 
But Geoffrey} did fire, and the burning wadding | that they should retain the pistols, and make oth- 
and Tom fell down together. | er arrangements of defence, by the next eveniag, 
“Are you killed, Tom?” /and keep the appointment. (To be Continued.) 
“No, I thank you. Ha, ha ha! what fools we | 
are, Geoffrey.” | 
“It was all your own foolery, 
balls here in my desk.” 


A Grecian poem possesses an oneness which 

Tom. But I have re te 
does not belong to any Roman production; it is 
| the developement rather than the composition of 


“I don’t like this business, Geoffrey, I know I an idea. The breathings of the Roman lyre rare- 
shall never like it. I thought we would just prac- 


tice a little with powder merely, and if it pleased 
us why then we might do the thing sure enough, 
when we were starving hereafter. But [am con- | 
vinced now I shall never be reconciled to it. You | 


ly rise to the dignity of inspiration, and we feel in 
reading their choicest productions as if they had 
been written rather than created. 


scared me like the deuse, when you said that pow- | Riese ennai ane Can any ane a guantan ae 


boautiit. ineekintatitene | prudential wisdom united! We learn from the 
> 40) . wa eta ) Nslols oR. j . 
iapeaiee | memoirs of De Retz, that La Rochefoucault was 


*“Doas you like, Tom,” said our he 
the half eagles out of Gleaner’s purse on the ta- 
ble. 


ro, pouring | an unsuccessful pulitician. Rochefuucault studied 


,men individually; De Retz in masses: the one 

; | learned wisdom, the other practised tact. 
“Hnuzza” cried Tom, waving his hat over his | 

lead, and dancing about with delight. No author is so excellent as to have no con- 


‘How did you know there were no balls in the ' temner; none so feeble as to have no admirer. 
Vol. 1—25. 
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(Original. } 


CANZONETS. 
Oh! fondly do | love the time, 
Of sunset soft and sti!l, 
When nothing save the vesper chime 
Floats silvery o’er the hill; 
Or tinkling bells from vallies far, 
At intervals awake— 
And brightly fair the evening star 
Is rising o'er the brake! 


*Tis then while earth is dreaming, 
Of its happy olden day, 
Beneath the quiet gleaming 
Of the vesper’s stainless ray— 
S'ern quiet settles o’er me, 
And passion’s storm is hushed; 
And voices wake around me, 
In other times that gush’! 
. :, It Tristo. 


(Origina!.) 


NUTMEG BOB. 


A TALE OF THE EARLIER YEARS OF 
MARYLAND. 


Opposite the then thriving vil'age of * *, and 
on the southern shore of the Chester—a winding 


river that rolls its waters between the counties of | 
Kent and Queen Anne—stood, about a century | 
ago, a two story frame building, in front of which | 


swung asign-board, bearing upon its face the car- 
icature of a lion daubed in red paint. It was oc- 


cupied by Robert Wimble, an indifferently honest | 
fellow, who followed the double calling of ferry- | 


min and innkeeper. As there was then no bridge 
across the river, and as the neighboring farmers 
and their good wives would visit the village on 
market cay to sell their produce and spend their 
money, Mr. Wimble—having no rivals to contend 
with—met with golden success in either business; 
his boats and his liquor circulated freely. 


Mine host of the Red Lion was a corpulent, ac- 


tive personage, with round rosy cheeks, a double | 


chin, and very good-hun.ored withal;—the very 
main Washington Irving would select for a go- 
vernor. 


One would suppose that anger or guile could not 
abide in such a temple. 
he had made his appearance in the neighborlio.d 


suine fifieen years previous to the date of our tale. | 
No one knew auglit of his former history; and he | 


seemed by no means desirous of enlightening his 
friends thereupon. Indeed his taciturnity on this 
subject—on all others he was volubie enough— 


Canzonets.—Nut 


It did one’s heart good to gaze upon bis ' 
mitth-provoking phiz, or to catch the merry, 
glance of his eye; so soothing was their influence. | 


By birth an Englishman; | 


meg Bob. 


_———_- + -— 


| not very favorable to the reputation of the knigh 

Some went so 
far as to Whisper their impression that he was one 
of a cargo of convicts presented to us by our mo- 
ther country, with her usual ge:erosity; while oth- 
ers intimated that having been engaged in the late 
Stuart rebellion (Robert Wimble was somewhat 

| of a Jacobite) he had left his country for the laud- 

| able purpose of saving his head. Whatever may 

| have been the truth of these rumors, their propa- 

gators were careful to prevent their reaching the 
eurs of the party most interested. 


| of the spiggot and punch-bowl. 


Toward the close of a cold and rainy day in 
; the month of December, 17—, three gentlemen 
leaped from their saddles at the door of the Red Li- 
on Inn. Mine host weleomed them with his blindest 
smile; and the equestrians, divested of their wet 
riding-cloaks and overalls, were soon congratulat- 
ing themselves by the comfortable hearth of Rob- 
ert Wimble. The oak blazed and crackled mag- 
| nificently in the huge fire-place, as if anxious to do 
homage to the newly-arrived guests. “These de- 
serve some notice. The first was a tall, dark-fea- 
tured man, apparently about five and twenty years 
of age, with an aquiline nose, a bold eye, and a 
peculiar smile about the lip thagspoke of the vo- 
| luptuary and devil. The se Was a common. 
place person, remarkable only’ fora pair of ill- 
fitting green gogyles that concealed his eyes; the 
third, who could not have numbered mere than 
eighteen winters, wosa graceful strippling of about 
five feet ten, with large hazle eyes, light comp!ex- 
ion, and golden hair that flowed in natural ring- 
lets over his shoulders. 

After having sufficiently thawed himself, the 
first of the party bellowed out at the top of his voice, 
“Ho! old Truepenny, have us something to eat 
‘immediately. Quick, quick, man; we’ve travelled 

all day over a devil’s-hominy-road, withsnow and 
rain to-boot, without a mouthful for man or brute. 
' Come, bustle, let’s have the best you have—and 
| —d’ye hear?—send your boy to the stable to cater 
for the steeds. [il be after him in halfau hour to 
see that they’re rightly stowed away for the 


So saying the goutleman commenced 
* * a » 


night.” 
stirring the fire. 

The storia still flapped its wings about the Red 
Lion; the hours fled lazily along; night was far ad- 


o 


vanced; the contents of mine host’s huge punch 
bowl had undergone a visible diminution, yet the 
landlord and his guests still surrounded the blazing 
hearth, and rapidly turned off their glasses and 
their jokes. Mr. Wimble’s face beamed, if pos- 
sible, more mirthfully; the dark gentleman grew 
witty; the man in goggles became animated; and 
| the eye of the light-haired youth was “in a fine 


| frenzy rolling.” Still the puncl passed round— 


gave rise to suudry winks, shrugs and expressions healths were drunk—and songs chaunted—and 
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‘g¢ Bob 





the genilemen secmed inclined, in technical 
phraseology, “to have a night of it.” 

“Have you heard any news lately from t’other 
side of the water, gentlemen,” asked Robert Witn- 
bie, his tongue becoming loosened by the plentiful 
draughts he had imbibed. 

“Av, and good—that is, bad—news it is too,” 
replied the dark gentleman, hastily. “Those 
Highland devils begin to show discontent again; 
and ’tis supposed they intend to re-declare for the 
Pretender. The flag of rebellion I hope—that is, 
J fear—wiill soon float from the castle-towers of 
the North. Tis said the king of France has of- 
fered the young Prince troops sufficient to justify 
an attack upon England; if so, we shall soon en- 
joy the blessings of a civil strife. Well, there are | 
young bloods enough anxious to signalize them- | 
selves in the ranks of war; they’ll be delighted 
with an opportunity of showing their skill in cut- 
ting each other’s throats.” 

“And do you really think the Stuart will ever 
tread the palace of his fathers, fully possessed of 


| 


his rights?” mterrogated mine host, eagerly; and | 
without waiting for a reply, he bounced to his| 
feet, raised his glass high in the air, and sietiel 
menced singing “the king shall have his own 
again!” “ 

“As to that,” responded the dark stranger, 
smiling at the enthusiasm of Mr. Wimble, ‘as to 
that, | can’t speak with certainty—the womb of 
time conceals the result of all actions—but I am 
confident a crisis approaches, and if the royal ex- 
ile and his partizans take proper measures, the 
struggle between the ‘in’ and “out” powers will 
be no laughing matter. May Gud defend the 
right. Meanwhile, I propose the health of the 
king.” 

“The king that’s over the water!” put in mine 
host, and the old hall trembled under the applause 
that followed. And as their mirth swelled in 
volume, it was answered by fitful gusts of wind 
that whistled and howled with demoniac glee 
around the crazy dwelling; the rain beat furiously 


| noster; the youth turned to mine host and seeing 
} no traces of fear upon his cheek svon recovered 
| his self-possession. 

“What the devil does that mean, 'andlord?” ask- 
ied the young man. 

“Thereby hangs a tale—a serigns tale,” replied 
| mine host. 
‘“‘Let’s hear it—let’s hear it,” deganded the 
| trio, with something of interest on theif faces, 
and laying aside their fears. : 

“Not now, gentlemen, if you please—the dg 
is fate—and iis a melancholy tale for such a night 
—to-morrow you shall hear it.” 

“We will hear it now—now while that strange 
shriek is ringing fearfully in our ears,” remarked 
the owner of the dark features, in a tone that in- 
duced Mr. Wimble to hesitate no longer. Conse- 
quently, he tossed off another glass and began as 
follows: 

“T shall tell the tale as "twas told to me, with- 
out vouching for the truth thereof; most of my 
neighbors believe it imp!icitly—and let me assure 
you, they are superstitious and fovlish enough to 
swallow any thing marvellous. 

‘“‘Many years ago—before I came to this wilder. 
ness of a country—there resided a powerful tribe 
of Indians where our corn-fields now stand. They 
were friendly to the white settlers and received 
them hospitably; nor were they aware of tle sere 
pent they were caressing till he grew too power 
ful for them to destroy. When they saw the vene 
erable companions of their own and their forefa- 
ther’s infancy, the tall oaks, felled to the ground; 
their hunting grounds laid waste; the graves of 
their fathers desecrated by the plough—they re- 
treated one by one and step by step, with falter- 
ing hearts and lingering eyes, until with numbers 
diminished by disease, famine and grief, they en. 
tered upon the grounds of another tribe, and bade 
farewell to their ancient homes forever. One on- 
ly remained about fifty years ago, he was an aged 
w:rrior; he had seen |.is sons and daughters and 
all earthly relatives cut down peace-meal by the 


against windows and doors, jarring and shattering | hand of death; like the unhappy Logan, his ‘blood 


them; the waves lashed the shores in madness; the 
surface of the earth seemed drenched and drown- 
ed by a flood of waters. But amidst that ele- 
mental rout there arose suddenly above all other 
souncs, a strange, shrill, unearthly yell—a voice 
as if one struggling for life, wherein despair, ut- 
ter, hopeless, blank despair, uttered its fearful ac- 


cents. It floated above the storm, and fell with a 


| ran not through the veins of any living creature.® 
| Their graves were shadowed by a cluster of pines 

near the shore; and hard by the wigwam of the 
aged Indian was raised; it was the only spot cf 
eartii to which his heart clung; there with the 
Great Spirit and the dead he communed daily.— 
The old man could not be induced to remove; the 


day of his excitement was over; he could no longe 


| 


chill and withering influence upon the ears of the ler wield the axe or bend the bow; the fatigues of 
bacchanals; the blood left their cheeks and they march and chase were too great for him to bear. 
stared at each other as if to assure themselves | And when the few scattered remnants of his tribe 
that they dreamed not. The dark guest placed j assembled together to form the line of march to- 
his hand mechanically upon the hilt of his sword; ward the North, the old man followed them a few 
he in goggles crossed himself and uttered a pater- miles and gave them his blessing. 
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“ ‘The wings of the eagle are growing stiff and body floated ashore; it was 1s decently buried by the 
unwi-idy; their plumes are falling off one by one. | side of his sons, beneath the clump of pines along 
He can no longer ascend to the sun; he must stay | | the shore. 
by his nest on the mountain. His strength has| «And ever since, wher at night a storm hath 
failed and he might fail. The young eagles may | arisen, the yell of the Indian is heard in its midst. 
G0 forth; they can place the clouds beneath their | [t is at first loud, clear and bold; then hurried, 
feet; they can @trike at the sun. The old eagle | fearful and sharp; and at last it dwindles away to a 
would be in their way; he will not go. He will | low indistinct moan and is heard no more. Hark! 
remain and mourn the fall of his tribe over the] it begins to die away.” 
graves of his sons. The breath of my eaglets is} And as Mr. Wimble concluded his legend, the 
taken away; the light of their eyes put out; they strange sound subsided into a smothered sigh, 
are in darkness. Had they livedthey would have| which in a few moments was inaudible. The 
borne the old eagle upon their backs;—but they guests made numerous comments and asked some 
are gone.’ And the red man turned hastily in the questions; none of which—though we doubt not 
woods to hide his emotion. the former were very appropriate, and the latter 

“For many years the old man remained in the | satisfactorily explained—we shall take the troub!e 
same spot; le formed no friendship with the whites; | to repeat. 
he lived alone. The neighbors frequently called The clock was on the stroke of twelve when 
upon him in his rude wigwam, carrying a haunch | the guests asked to be shown to their chambers. 
of venison or some article of elothing for bis ac-| Previous to retiring, however, mine host took a 
ceptance. Their visits and presents were coldly | decanter of brandy from the shelf and set it up- 
received; the warrior neither courted nor forbade | on the table. 
the white man to enter his dwelling. His even-| ‘Gentlemen,” said he, “before separating for 

‘ings were always spent in fishing on the opposite | the night, suppose we take a pull of aqua vila.— 
side of the river; he was passionately fond of the | My word for it, twill sweeten your slumbers.” 
amusement; and the night was not unfrequently 
half consumed ere he returned in his light birchen 
canoe. 








The proposition was favorably received, and 
Wimble soon filled each glass, with a sparkling 
mixture, prepared in the best style then known. 
The gentlemen raised their glasses in the air, 
while the old man was engaged in his favorite gazed at them admiringly for awhile and then 
sport, a storm suddenly arose. ‘The oldest inhab- sipped away with wonderful guste. The gentie- 
itant never knew the wind to blow so terribly;} man in goggles, after taking a few sips, replaced 
trees were uptorn by the roots and hurled into | pis glass upon the table. 
the river; chimaies topaled over; houses fell; roofs] «Doesn't your brandy suit you? asked mine 
sailed through the air; wheat and corn were pros- | host. 
trated; and the river plunged and bounded likean| «+ Tig excellent, indeed, Jandlord; I never tasted 
unbroken colt. Ten o’clock arrived and the storm better; but its flavor would be greatly increased, if 
abated not; the Indian thought of returning.-- you had grated a little nutmeg in it—I like it best 
Seated in the stern of his canoe, he resolutely} so. Of course, you have nutmegs in the house.” 
bent himself to the task of plying the paddle-—| carcely had the words escaped the speaker's 
Away flies the light barque, hanging like a straw lips, when Robert Wimble, foaming with rage, 
upon the summit of a wave, and hovering over leaped into the middle of the floor; his eyes dart- 
the abyss that yawned beneath it. And now, as | ed fire and his face glowed like a furnace. 
it were, it descends to the lowest depths of the Now, although known only to himself, Mr. 
river, the waves piled upon either side like a huge | wimble had been transported to this country for 
wall; anon it shoots to the sky and bounds for- stealing nutmegs in his native city; so that he ve- 
ward, trembling and staggering like a wounded ry naturally misconstrued our friend’s words into 
fawn. The fury of the waves increase—you an-| sta unt, Believing his secret had leaked out, he 
ticipate me—the frail boat was swallowed by the stamped furiously, dashed his glass on the floor, 
waters and the old man was alone, contending | a4 advancing toward the astonished object of his 
with the furious waves. The drowning man ut- indignation, he exclaimed between his ground 
tered long, fearful shricks that arose far above the | ¢ 44), 
noise of the storm; the shoro was soon teeming “How dare you insult me, sir, by reminding me 
with the people of the neighborhood whom the | o¢ my early fully? where learned you that | ever 
dying calls summoned together. The rain fell in! stole nutmegs?” 
torrents; still they gazed upon him that fought The trio were struck with wonder; they were 
with death, they could render no assistance. | perfectly bewildered; but ar the landlord proceed- 


“A few days afler the storm, tho old warriors ed vehemently, the light gradually broke upon 


* One summer evening—so says the legend— 





Come— Brothor.— Resignation. 








them; they saw the mistake, and unanimously 
’ y 
gave vent to an uproarous “‘ha! ha! ha!” 


“The thunder!” muttered mine host, as his reason 
returned, and he found that he lad been all the 
while exposing himself. 

“Here’s to Nutmec Bos!” cried the dark gen- 
tleman, to which the remaining two responded 
heartily. 
terward known by the name of Nutmec Bos. 

Jno. Smitu or Jno. 


[Original.] 


COME—BROTHER! 


BY LEWIS T. VOIGT. 


Come—Brother! we have waited long, and yet 
thou dost not come 

Back to the yearning hearts within thy boyhood’s 
sunny home; 

We know thy thormy pathway now is lone, and 
dark, and stern, 

And yet thou lingerest far away. Come—to thy 
home return! 


Come—Brother! we have wreathed the rose and 
woodbine round the door, 

And twined above, the jasmine flings its starry 
branches o’er, 

The flow’ring curtain softly shades our old familiar 
room, 

And sweetly fills with balmy scents its mellowed, 
airy gloom. 


Come—Brother! for we know thou lov’st to hear 
the humbird fling 

Its dreamy music through the vines, air-poised on 
rainbow wing; 

Its fairy form is quivering now the honeysuckleo’er, 

And sipjisg from the gold-lined tubes their lu:- 
eious nectar store. 


Come—Brother! there the honey bee its tiny trum- 
pet winds, 

And in their liberal coral cups its fragrant ban- 
quet finds; 

The birds are warbling merrily upon each dancing 
spray; 

And from these smiling scenes and sounds, ear 
Brother wilt thou stay! 


Come—Brother! e’en the length’ning shade cast 
from the green roof trees, 

The faint, low whisperings, violet breated, of sun- 
set’s sighing breeze, 

The very tendrils from the walls on each light ze- 
phyr borne, 

Plead with home's sweet persuasive tones, ‘‘Come 
—abscont one return! 


And Mr. Robert Wimble was ever af- | 
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Cou 
{ 


| ing our clustering flowers, 
j 


ie— Brother! eve’s faint stars und moon piere- 


Speak in impassioned eloquence of vanished, hap- 
pier hours, 

As through the rose twined lattice now trembles 
their mingled ray 

They seem to ask reproachfully—Where does the 
Wanderer stay!” 


| Come—Brother! moonlight’s dewy hours, the pear- 
ly morning’s lizht, 

| The gorgeous sunset clouds which float so ever 
varying bright, 

| Blent with glad Nature's minstrelsy, and flower 
scents as they come, 

All woo, thy sisters fondly deem, the Parted back 

to home! 


| 

Come—Brother! for cur mother yearns to clasp 
thee to her breast, 
Twined round thy neck thy sister’s arms are long- 

ing to be press’d; 

| Thy brothers watch with anxious eye to hail thee 
| back to home, 

And thou art lingering far away—Brother—dear 


| Brother come! 


| Baltimore, July 1841. 


——— 


(Original.) 


RESIGNATION. 


TO MY ESTEEMED FRIEND, MRS. G——N. 

The rose has its thorns, and the vi'let, tho’ fair, 

From its swect purple leaves deadly poison sup- 
plies, 

' And when bright is the sky, soft and gentle tlie air, 

| How oft unexpected a storm will arise. 

Yet who would thro’ fear, pass unnotie’d the rose, 
Or shun the perfumes of the vi'let’s sweet breath! 
Or shrink from the air while the wild zephyr 

Llows, 


| 


| Lest a cloud, yet unseen, scatter tempest and 
death! 
The thorn of the rose, when ‘tis gathered with 
| care, 
Has seldom been known the possessor to wound: 
And the peasant scarce shudders the tempest to 
bear, 
| Rememb’ring the verdure it pours on the ground, 
| The poison conceal’d in the sweet vi'let’s leaves, 
Lies harmless "till forced into action by art; 
| And the sorrews of life, which mild patience re- 
| ceives 
| Have lost half their power to torture the heart. 
| Bloom on, lovely rose, modest violet bloom 
| Unhurt by the tempest, undrench’d by the rain; 
| Yet a canker, alas, may thy beauty consume, 
| And scatter thy withering leaves on the plaina— 
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But thy thorn is forget while we think on thy | 
sweets, 

The tempest not dreading, while clear is the sky 

And the heart which resign’d, stern calamity 
meets, 

Thinks on blessings received, and represses the 
sigh. L. T—wn. 


——— 


The Quadroone. 


The events that form the foundation of this 
tale transpired about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The occurrences grew out of the trans- 
fer of the Colony of Lousiana by the French 
monarch to the king of Spain—the defeace of 
the city against the Spanish Governor—the feuds 
and encounters of the natives (creoles) and the 


| new masters—the cruelty and wickedness of the 


| rulers, and the odium attached to the Quadroones 


REVIEW. 
THE QUADROON E.—Aftera careful perusal 
of this work, and some reflection on the plot, in- 
cidents, and the peculiar plan of the author to un- 
fold the progressive developements of the tale, , 
we venture to assert that no American has pro- 
duced a better romance. The wand of the great 
magician of the North has been achieved by an 
inspired son of the South. Professor Ingraham 
has now nothing to fear from envious and imbit- 
tered critics—he may look with perfect confidence 
to the just verdict and hearty plaudits of his 
readers. We speak of biased and interested re- 
viewers, because we are aware that he has such 
for his enemies, and in high placestoo. But he 
has nothing to fear from them. His case is no 
longer in their hands. His peers are henceforth to 
be his judges, and the reading public is too much 
prejudiced in his favor to be swayed by the judy. 
ments of jea'ous scribblers, who cannot on any 
terms procure publishers to lay before the world 
their own volumes. Nor can the coarse 
nunciations of his puny rivals detract from his 
fame, while thousands of discerning readers retain 
the mystic charms of the author's genius indeli- 
bly impressed upon their minds. On the contrary | 
their assassin-like stabs must inevitably defeat | 
their object. The mark their blows are aimed at | 
is constantly gleaming in all its power and beauty 
before the admiring gaze of the multitude, and nu- 
merous champions are sure to start forth impul- 
sively to defend it and exalt it above the reach of | 
its malicious foes. 


de- 


The space allotted for reviews in this journal | 
will not permit us to do full justice to the merits | 
of these volumes. And to give a disjointed skele- 
ton of the “beautiful Quadroone” (though a spe- 
cies of bungling anatomy often practiced by | 
critics,) would be palpable injustice. Itis like 
stripping the delicate hues from the rose le .f and 
holding up to the gaze the ragged and unsightly 
fibres, to present the reader nothing but the rafters 
and joists of the creations of ge: ius without the | 
embellishments. And what analysis can wena 
a!l the colors and exquisite forms of glowing fancy | 
contained in these two volumes? But to those who | 
have read the QuapRoone, neither time nor space 
would suffice to reproduce an adequate gleam of 
its enchantments. 





(those descended in some degree from Moorish pa- 
rents,) and their humiliation and oppression. At 
the first onset the reader’s attention is irresistibly 
attracted by the mighty and mystew ous influence 
of the author. 
of tie scenes enacted in the pages, and the age he 
lives in and his own identity are lost to conscious. 


Ins antly he becomes an auditor 


ness. Fle sees and hears the persons of the drama 
To at- 
tain this is the first grand object of the novelist. 
When it is accomplished he can lead his reader 
The task then becomes 


with a strange and pleasing distinctness. 


whithersoever he will. 
comparatively easy. 
nated, and the creations of fancy only require to 


The imagination is Ulumi- 


be touched, and they move hither and thither at 
his will. Professor Ingraham possesses the pow- 
er of enchaining his readers with this magic spell. 
As the story progresses the interest becomes more 
and more intense to the last, when the reader 
closes the volume with an earnest regret that it 
should be concluded at all. The author's fecundi- 
ty of ideas is so great that an innumerable flood 
of subordinate plots and counterplots are continu. 
ally working in unison, though apparently dis- 
tinct in their dependencies, an! yet all combining 
naturally to produce the ultimate develope ents 
intended. Not a dagger gleams, or glove falls, or 
accident occurs, though ever so trivial in appear. 
ance, but eventuates in some seemin ly natural 
and purely accidental auxiliary event in producing 
the final result. The unitics are preserved to per- 
fection, and no one would suppose that the ends 
were brought about by design. The author's in- 
tellect takes in at a glance every thread that is to 
His fancy imparts to 
them all the variegated colors of the rainbow, and 
the eye, the imagination, and the heart, are all 
instantaneously enchanted with the creation. 
Such are the powers of Ingraham! 

But one of the ridiculous objections of his de- 
tractors is that the Quadroone, in portraying the 
debasing practices of cer‘ain classes, is not suf- 
ficiently devoted to the advancement of correct 
moral principles! That it does not always teach 
the reader how to “mend his manners and improve 
his heart!’ We say this is ridiculous, because 
the author declares on the very first page that the 
main object isto amuse—to beguile some weary 
hour by a pleasant exercise of fancy. Of course 
the technically devout reader who is ignorant 


compose the mystic web. 
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ee ee a 


enough to believe that the tinted and perfumed ' and divans of blue and crimson siik; and the vel- 
flower (though made by the God he worships,) vet couch on which he wos himself reclined, the 

| moonberms giving Just suilicient hyht to enable 
. | him to discern these, and appreciate the Oriental 
some morbid religious cant, ought not to read it. lelegance of ev rything around bhim—ihe beauty 
But we will not believe there are many such de- | of the ier court, with its snow white columns, 


luted beings at this day. Yet it cannot be de- | its foliage and flowers; the tragrance of the lemon 
‘and citron trees that loaded the air; the clear 


; . ringing of the falling fountain, and the yorce of a 
fiction vith an evil eye. Such do not reflect. mocking-bird that at the moment filled the court 
Let us grant that a novel teaches no practical les- | with the melodious warbling which, in that pleas- 


son of utility, farther than to furm a correct styie | ant southern land, he ever hails the midnight 
moon, allentranced luis senses, and filled his heart 


with joy. 





should be de<pised because it dues not minister to 
nied that there are still afew who look upon a, 


of composition by example. Yet we contend that 


the author's employment (provided no pernicious “If it were not for this ugly wound, which I 

sentiment is insidiously instilled,) is as honorae | now well remember how I received,” he said, “I 

ble and as innocent as the ten thousand occupa- | should believe I had fallen in the fray, and that 
this was Paradise to which | had awakened?” 

His glance at the instant rested on a hand and 
arm like moulded pearl, laid upon the head of the 
ottoman. His heart leaped to his mouth, and the 
blood darted like lightning through his veins. He 
teld his breath, and stilled the throbbing of his 
bosom as he gazed. Half in the moonlight, half 
in the shade, supported by her arm, with her face 
hidaen in the abundance of her jetty hair that fell 

| over it, reposed the must gracelul furm his imagi- 
nation could pencil. 
| “Surely this is Paradise; and this is an Houri!” 


| he exclaimed, as much in the tone of seriousness 


tions resorted to by his uninformed traducers, to 
procure an honest living. If his works be no 
more than neutral in morals, and are only designed 
to please the fancy, so his labors yield him a sup- 
port, his pursuit must certainly be as blameless 
as that of the follower of Penn, who stamps upoa 
the white muslin all the guady colors that consti- 
tute its value in the estimation of the extrava- 
gant belle—or that of the Methodist spinster who 
(albeit she wears them not herself,) wit! her needle 


duces the st fusl able and gorgeous attire . 
produces the most fashionable and gorgeous attire as in the accents of gallantry. 


for others, in the way of honest business—or the | The beauteous vision had brought the bright 
industrious Presbyterian who lays the gold figures color to his cheek and the warmth of life to his 
on the chair he manufactures—or the circam-| brow; and, bending’ over her, he saw, by the 
rising and falling of her vesture, as well as by the 
relaxed and natural position of the limbs, that she 
slept. How beautiful was the attituce of the 
sleeper! The polished and shapely arm and dim- 
pled band, se faultless and finished in their sym- 
metry, with a raven tress or two thrown upun it, 
contrasting its whiteness! What can compare 


spect Episcopalian who prints and embellishes the 
novel he will not read, to procure a sustenance 
for his family—or the literal Baptist who scorns 
the superhuman emanations of a Shakspeare’s 
mind, and yet will think it no wrong to make 


him for the cloth. We mention the-e things not 
as a reproach to christians. God forbid. We re- 


blackness of their hue! They concealed all her 
face and bosom like a veil, having escaped in their 
wantonness from a band of wrought silk that had 
been gracefully bound above her torehead. Her 
vesture was of the finest lawn, with large and 
loose sleeves, open at the neck and breast, em- 
broidered with gold, and ornamented with iittle 
diamond buttons. She wore drawers of the finest 
linen, deeply bordered with lace, and around her 
waist, which was bewitchingly sinall and elegaut- 
ly turned, was tied a broad sash of silk and gold 
tulded together, the ends of which, entwined with 
precious stones, hung long trom behind in an ex- 
P Dates _. _|ceedingly graceful manner to the knees. The 
opinion of this great romance, we will not dismiss hard that was free lay negligently in her lap, and 
the subject without quoting one or two passages | the arm, like that beneath her head, was bare 
fiom the work itself. The following isa description | nearly to the shoulder; but, unlike that, it was 
of the Quadroone (the heroine) as she is introduced | clasped with a broad and solid gold bracelet set 


: 7 s, while on the fingers of the hand were 
t -ader. . ' - with rubies, w ling 
a ier teother having sessusd 0 several small gold rings of delicate workmanship. 


wounded young Spar is! noble in the hour of strife Sleep, in her innocence, had permiited oue foot 
and conveyed him to his mansion, she was left to} and ancle to escape from her robe, and uncon- 
watch over the sufferer, but yielding to the influ- | sciously display so much of the beavtitul limb as 


ence of the hour, became a slumberer herself: betrayed the matchless perfection of her charming 
figure. Her slipper of golden tissue, curiously 


He looked about him, and surveyed with won-! embroidered, had fallen otf tov, and a naked littie 
der the spacious apartment in which he found | fot, all warmth and beauty, and like a ehild’s in 
himself. {ts rich and luxurious decorations of its minute and soft proportions, caught the moun- 
ivory, marble, and ebony; its hangings of damask, ' light and finished the picture. 


vere and love the true christian. To seek religion 
is the first and greatest duty of man. But chris- 
tians should have charity. Reader, the author we 
are commenting on is a christian. These re- 
marks may furnish food for reflection. 

Having indulged mostly in desultory remarks, 
(though perhaps somewhat novel in a criticism of 
this nature,) yet we would hope not alteveth- 


| 
. - | 
you a coat afler any fashion you please so you pay | with the glossy softress of those tresses, or the 


er irrelevant in expressing our decidedly favorable 
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sweels, 
The tempest not dreading, while clear is the sky 
And the heart which resign’d, stern calamity 
mects, 
Thinks on blessings received, and represses the 
sigh. L. T —wn. 
RD 
REVIEW. 

THE QUADROONE.—Afiera careful perusal 
of this work, and some reflection on the plot, in- 
cidents, and the peculiar plan of the author to un- 
fold the progressive developements of the tale, 
we venture to assert that no American has pro- 
duced a better romance. The wand of the great 
magician of the North has been achieved by an 
inspired son of the South. Professor Ingraham 
has now nothing to fear from envious and imbit- 
tered critics—he may look with perfect confidence 
to the just verdict and hearty plaudits of his 
readers. We speak of biased and interested re- 
viewers, because we are aware that he has such 
But he 
His case is no 


for his enemies, and in high places too. 
has nothing to fear from them. 
longer in their hands. His peers are henceforth to 
be his judges, and the reading public is too much 
prejudiced in his favor to be swayed by the jud-- 


ments of jea'ous scribbiers, who cannot on any 
terms procure publishers to lay before the world 
their own volumes. 
nunciations of his puny rivals detract from his 
fame, while thousands of discerning readers retain 


the mystic charms of the author’s genius indeli- | 


bly impressed upon their minds. On the contrary 
their assassin-like stabs must inevitably defeat 
their object. The mark their blows are aimed at 
is constantly gleaming in all its power and beauty 


before the admiring gaze of the multitude, and nu- | 


merous champions are sure to start forth impul- 


sively to defend it and exalt it above the reach of 


its malicious foes. 

The space allotted for reviews in this journal 
will not permit us to do full justice to the merits 
of these volumes. And to give a disjointed skele- 
ton of the “beautiful Quadroone” (tough a spe- 
cies of bungling anatomy often practiced by 
critics,) would be palpable injustice. It 1s like 
stripping the delicate hues from the rose le .f and 


But thy thorn is forgot while we think on thy | 


Nor can the coarse de-! 


The Quadroone. 


The eveots that form the foundation of this 
tale transpired about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. The occurrences grew out of the trans- 
fer of the Colony of Lousiana by the French 


king of Spain—the defence of 


monarch to the g 


the city against the Spanish Governor—the feuds 
and encounters of the natives (creoles) and the 
| new masters—the cruelty and wickedness of the 
| rulers, and the odium attached to the Quadroones 
(those descended in some degree from Moorish pa- 
rents,) and their humiliation and oppression. At 
the first onset the reader’s attention is irresistibly 
attracted by the mighty and mystew us influence 
of the author, — Instantly he becomes an auditor 
of tie scenes enacted in the pages, and the age he 
lives in and his own identity are lost to conscious. 
ness. He sees and hears the persons of the drama 
with a strange and pleasing distinctness. To at- 
tain this is the first grand object of te novelist. 
When it is accomplished he can lead his reader 
The task then becomes 
comparatively easy. The imagination is Ulumi- 
nated, and the creations of fancy only require to 
be touched, and they move hither and thither at 
Professor Ingraham possesses the pow- 


whithersoever he will. 


his will. 
er of enchaining his readers with this magic spell. 
As the story progresses the interest becomes more 
and more intense to the last, when the reader 
closes the volume with an earnest regret that it 
should be concluded at all. The author's feeundi- 
ty of ideas is so great that an innumerable flood 
of subordinate plots and counterplots are continu- 
ally working in unison, though apparently dis- 
-tinet in their dependencies, an’ yet all combining 
naturally to produce the ultimate develope» ents 
intended. Not a dagger gleams, or glove falls, or 
accident occurs, though ever so trivial in appear- 
j ance, but eventuates in some seemin ly natural 
and purely accidental auxiliary event in producing 
the final result. The wnities are preserved to per- 
fection, and no one would suppose that the ends 
were brought about by design. The author’s in- 
tellect takes in at a glance every thread that is to 
co'npose the mystic web. His fancy imparts to 
' them all the variegated colors of the rainbow, and 
the eye, the imagination, and the heart, are all 
instantaneously enchanted with the creation. 
Such are the powers of Ingraham! 
But one of the ridiculous objections of his de- 
tractors is that the Quadroone, in portraying the 





holding up to the gaze the ragged and unsightly | de' sing practices of cer‘ain classes, is not suf- 


fibres, to present the reader nothing but tie ral ee 
and joists of the creations of ge: ius withoutfe | moral principles! 


embellishments. And what analysis can exhibit 
a!l the colors and exquisite furms of glowing fancy 
contained in these two volumes? But to those who 
have read the QuapRoone, neither time nor space 


would suffice to reproduce an adequate gleam of | hour by a pleasant exercise of fancy. 


its enchantmenta. 


devoted to the advancement of correct 
That it does not always teach 
the reader how to “mend his manners and improve 
| his heart!’ We say this is ridiculous, because 
| the author declares on the very first page that the 
main object is to amuse—to begnile some weary 
OF course 
the technically devout reader who is ignorant 





enough to believe that the tinted and perfumed : 
flower (though made by the God he worships, ) 
should be despised because it dues not minister to | 
some morbid religious cant, ought not to read it. | 
But we will not believe there are many such de- | 
luted beings at this day. Yet it cannot be de- | 
nied that there are still afew who look upon a 
fiction vith an evil eye. Such do not reflect. 
Let us grant that a novel teaches no practical les- 
son of utility, farther than to form a correct styie | 
of composition by example. Yet we contend that 
the author's employment (provided no pernicious 
sentiment is insidiously instilled,) 1s as honora- 
ble and as innocent as the ten thousand occupa- | 


tions resorted to by his uninformed traducers, to 
If his works be 


| 
procure an honest living. no 
more than neutral in morals, and are only designed 
to please the fancy, so his labors yield Lim a sup- 
port, his pursuit must certainly be as blameless 
as that of the follower of Penn, who stamps upoa | 


the white muslin all the guady colors that consti- 
tute its value in the estimation of the extrava- 
gant belle—or that of the Methodist spinster who 
(albeit she wears them not herself,) wit! her needle 
produces the most fashionable and gorgeous attire | 
for others, in the way of honest business—or the | 
industrious Presbyterian who lays the gold figures 

on the chair he manufactures—or the circam- | 
spect Episcopalian who prints and embellishes the 

novel he will not read, to procure a sustenance 

for his taumily—or the literal Baptist who scorns 

the superhuman emanations of a Shakspeare’s 

mind, and yet will think it no wrong to make 

you a coat after any fashion you please so you pay 

hin for the cloth. We mention the-e things not 

as a reproach to christians. God forbid. We re- 

vere and love the true christian. To seek religion 

is the first and greatest duty of man. But chris- 

tians should have charity. Reader, the author we 

are commenting on is a christian. These re- 

marks may furnish food for reflection. 

Having indulged mostly in desultory remarks, 
(though perhaps somewhat novel in a criticism of 
this nature,) yet we would hope not alteveth- 
er irrelevant in expressing our decidedly favorable 
opinion of this great romance, we will not dismiss 
the subject without quoting one or two passages 
from the work itself. The following is a description 
of the Quadroone (the heroine) as she is introduced 
to the reader. Her brother haying rescued a 
wounded young Spar ish noble in the hour of strife 
and conveyed him to his mansion, she was left to | 
watch over the sufferer, but yielding to the influ- 
ence of the hour, became a slumberer herself: 


He looked about him, and surveyed with won- 
der the spacious apartment in which he found | 
himself. Its mch and luxurious decorations of 
ivory, marble, and ebony; its hangings of damask, ' 
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and divans of blue and crimson siik; and the yvel- 
vet couch on which he wos himself reelined, the 
movonberms giving just suificient ght to enable 
him to discern these, and appreciate the Oriental 
elegance of ev rything around bhim—ihe beauty 
of the liner court, with its snow white columns, 
its foliage and flowers, the fragrance of the lemon 
and citron trees that loaded the air; the clear 


| rinving of the falling fountain, and the yorce of a 


mocking-bird that at the moment filled the court 
with the melodious warbling which, in that pleas- 
ant southern land, he ever hails the midnight 
moon, allentranced lis senses, and filled his heart 
with joy. 

“If it were not for this ugly wound, which I 
now well remember how I received,” he said, “I 
should believe I had fallen in the fray, and that 
this was Paradise to which | had awakened?” 

His glance at the instant rested on a hand and 
arm like moulded pearl, laid upon the head of the 
ottoman. His heart leaped to his mouth, and the 
blood darted like lightning through his veins. He 
held his breath, and stilled the throbbing of his 
bosom as he gazed. Half in the moonlight, half 
in the shade, supported by her arm, with her face 
hidaen in the abundance of her jetty hair that fell 
over it, reposed the must gracelul furm his imagi- 
nation could pencil. 

“Surely this is Paradise; and this is ar. Houri!” 
he exclaimed, as much in the tone of seriousness 


| as in the accents of gallantry. 


The beauteous vision had brought the bright 
color to Ins cheek and the warmth of life to his 
brow; and, bending over her, he saw, by the 
rising and falling of her vesture, as well as by the 
relaxed and natural position of the limbs, that she 
slept. How beautiful was the attitude of the 
sleeper! The polished and shapely arm and dim- 
pled band, se faultless and finished in their sym- 
metry, with a raven tress or two thrown upon it, 
contrasting its whiteness! What can compare 
with the glossy softness of those tresses, or the 
blackness of their hue! They concealed all her 
face and bosom Ike a veil, having escaped in their 
wantonness from a band of wrought silk that had 
been gracefully bound above her torehead. Her 
vesture was of the finest lawn, with large and 
loose sleeves, upen at the neck and breast, em- 
broidered with gold, and ornamented with little 
diamond buttons. She wore drawers of the finest 
linen, deeply bordered with lace, and around her 
waist, which was bewitchingly sinall and elegaut- 
ly turned, was tied a broad sash of silk and gold 
tulded together, the ends of which, eutwined with 
precious stones, hung lony from behind in an ex- 
ceedingly graceful manner to the knees. The 
hard that was free lay negl gently in her lap, and 
the arm, like that beneath her head, was bare 
nearly to the shoulder; but, unlike that, it was 
clasped with a broad and sulid gold bracelet set 
with rubies, while on the fingers of the hand were 
several smali gold rings of delicate workmanship. 
Sleep, in her innocence, had permiited one foot 
and ancle to escape from her robe, and uncon- 
sciously display so much of the beautiful limb as 
betrayed the matchless perfection of her charming 
figure. Her slipper of golden tissue, curiously 
embroidered, had fallen otf tov, and a naked littie 
foot, all warmth and beauty, and like a child’s in 
its minute and soft proportions, caught the moun- 


light and finished the picture. 
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He gazed enchanted! He feared to move, to 
breathe, lest it should be a beautiful spirit that 
had watched ns sleep, and he should frighten it 
away. Butthe whole form was breathing with 
life, and he knew it must be mortal. 
finger, as if to test its humanity, on the hand by 
his pillow, as gently as if it had been a timid dove 
he feared to startle from its rest, and the touch 
thrilied to his heart. 


“She is mortal, and no creature of air!” he ex- 


claimed. “Whither has my adventurous fortune 
wafted me? What beauteous being hath love com- 
missioned to attend apon me? Before | have beheld 
her features, Lam in love with that foot of plirnt 
ivory, and charmed with the beauty that floats 
around her like a transparent cloud. If she wake 
not, J will lift that virgin veil of raven tres-es that 
enviously hides a face which should be a mateh 
to, and, as it were, gloriously crown a forin of 
such periection.” 


He rose from the ottoman wi. the indolent mo- | 


tion occasioned by the lingering influences of a 
sleeping po'ion that had been administered to him, 
and with the unsteady but graceful step of one 
whose natoral ease of manner is superior to 
physical suffering, noiselessiy passed round her, 
as she slept with her face to the moon, and knelt 
beside her, his person hid within the shade of the 
hangings. Fora moment he paused to contem- 
piate her, and admired the glossy waves of hair 
profusely covering her arm and descending to the 
pavement, with here and there, like shells of pear! 
gleaming through the midnight waves of ludus, 
glimpses of he: face and forehead. 

“It were sacrilege,” he said, “to lift this mod- 
est veil which sleep hath cast over her beauty. 
Yet it were discourtesy to Nature, who lath form- 
ed a thing 80 beauteous, to leave it shut up ina 
casket. I will dare the crime, if crime it be to 
gaze on beauty.” 

With a bold hand, but with a touch that would 
not have waked an infant, he removed the raven 
tresses from before her face, and held the shining 
mass so as to shade the eyelids from the moon, for 
he would not have waked her at that moment for 
anempire. Her left cheek lay upon the arm in 
such a position as to show only one side of the 
face in outline; but it was the most perfect profile 
he had ever seen. From the forehead to the chin, 
the line of beauty was drawn with such grace ani 
truth, that the intimate union of soul with fea- 
ture was presented with a fidelity that mocked 
the imitative power of the pencil. He gazed on 
the fair low forehead, just enough retreating to 
give feminine dignity a place, and intellect its 
throne; on the jetty and finely-curved eyebrows, 
laid in minute lines, like the delicate vanes of a 
feather, themselvesappearing like two sable feath- 
ers, twins in beauty and size; on the veined lids 
of the closed eyes, fringed with an interlacing of 
lashes, both love’s palisades and battery, that 
swept the cheek; on the soft hue of that cheek, 
just shaded by the warmih of the glowing south- 
ern sun, that loves the olive rather than the lily; 
on the ripe lip, likea parted rosebud in which love 
lay covert; upon the sweet, yet sad expression of 
the mouth, left by her last melancholy thoughts, 
and which sleep had sealed there ere it fled; on 
the chaste, expressive beauty of the whole repos- 
ing countenance!—he gazed, and wondered that 
aught of earthly workmanship could be so perfect, 


The Qvatroone. 


He laid his | 


| that moulded earth which the breath of hfe hath 


warmed could prove so beautiful. ‘To all these 
charms, which, as he gazed upon them, served to 
turn admiration into a sotier emotion, was added 
extreme youth, searce seventecn springs having 
| served to unfold so fair a flower. 


The following beautiful apostrophe to twilight, 
| eccurs in the second volume: 


Silence had followed the musie of the plaintive 
voice. His heart was touched by its echo still. 
He felt the influence, too, of the hour and time. 
| It was twilight; the soft, rosy light shed a delicate 

lustre over everything around him, and touched 
| his feelings with the subdues harmony that pre- 
| vailed. It was the hour of tender thougiit and 
| yentle feclings: for sadness—for tears. Who has 
| not experienced the power of eventide? Who has 
nut loved to sit by the deep-sha lowed casements 
| through which is faintly reflected the western red 
of the just departed sun, and give wing to 
though? How gentle are the images that come 
then, whether of memory or of fancy, to the soul! 
| How sad, how tender—often how full of quiet 
and pleasing melancholy! Low the heart loves 
| to lose itself in the misty, dreamy world of its 
own creations! How often does religion, like gen- 
tle dew from heaven, then fall upon it, and how 
naturally do tears then come into the eyes! Most 
sacred hout! Sabbath-time of the day! How the 
heart loves its still communion with itself then, 
save in the bosoms of the dark and guilty. To 
such twilight is, indeed, a fearful time. ‘hey fly 
it, because they tremble to yield to a power which 
compels them to hold converse with themselves. 
With such, the sun is no sooner set, than the sa- 
credness of the hour is desecrated by the intrusion 
of artificial light. Ob! who that is innocent in 
heart, or dues not shrink from the knowledge of 
himself, and knows the blessed influence of the 
twilight-time upon his own feelings, would con- 
sent to part with its sweet pleasure, and deprive 
| himself, in this world, of an enjoyment so intel- 
| lectual and spiritual, that it may ve termed a fore- 
| taste of that which is to come! 


| Most heartily do we commend this work to such 
| of our readers as are wont to beguile an occasion- 
| al weary hour with the fanciful creations of geni- 


us. It is published by the Harpers, and may be 


had of the booksellers throughout the United 
States. 


Proors.—lIt is related of Robert Stephens, one 
of the early printers, that ‘to render his editions 
immaculate, he hung up the proofs in public pla- 

| ces, and generously recompensed those who were 
sv fortunate as to detect any errata.” The chaos 

| of an unrevised proof-sheet, resembles that of the 
stage behind the scenes. The corrector is often 
called upon to remedy the most ludicrous mistake 
which sometimes produces others yet more ludi- 
crous, as was the case of the author whose table of 
errata desired the reader, “in place of her grace, 
the duke,’’to read “his grace the duchess.” 


Rawk anv Tatent.—Many a man may justly 
thank his talent for his rank, but no man hasever 
yet been able to return the compliment by thank- 
ing his rank for his talent. 





